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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  Americjin  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purfxise  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
reladons.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  comfxised  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  VV'ashing- 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  arc  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  coojjeration,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  <is  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sjjecial  oi 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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DANCERS  AT  LOS  REMEDIOS,  MEXICO 


The  variety  of  dances  in  Mexico  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  them  all.  Each  region,  each 
town,  has  invented  its  own  way  of  expressing  its  emotions. 
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The  Dance  in  Mexico 

GUILLERMO  JIMENEZ 


The  art  of  the  dance  is  one  and  manifold. 
It  is  the  bold  spontaneous  form  of  trans¬ 
lating  emotion,  it  is  the  underscoring  of  a 
sign,  the  hieroglyph  drawn  with  the  force 
of  all  passion.  From  the  flood  of  move¬ 
ment,  undulation,  and  gesture  of  this  art 
one  can  conceive  a  myriad  of  captivating 
images.  The  step  is  to  the  dance  what 
numbers  are  to  mathematics. 

Through  the  formal  figures  and  ara- 
Ijesques  of  the  dance,  the  histories  of  nations, 
of  religions,  of  the  vices  and  pleasures  of 
mankind  can  be  portrayed.  The  steps  of 
the  dance  are  songs  of  the  senses,  garlands 
that  interwine  themselves  in  the  restlessness 
of  the  universe.  The  dance  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  objective  beauty  that  calls  one  to 
love  and  adoration. 

It  was  in  adoration  that  the  early  peoples 
of  Mexico — Nahuas,  Toltecs,  Zapotecs, 
Mixtecs,  Totonacs,  Mayas — danced;  men 
with  dark  faces,  faces  bronzed  by  the  sun, 
faces  covered  with  symbolic___masks;  men 


performing  both  religious  and  war  dances 
around  their  sanguinary  idols.  The  god  of 
the  dance  was  called  Mixcoatl,  and  in  all 
the  old  cities,  just  as  in  the  legendary  and 
learned  nation  of  China,  there  w’ere  teach¬ 
ers  connected  with  the  temples  who 
schooled  children  in  choreography,  to  the 
sound  of  primitive  musical  instruments: 
sea  shells,  tortoise  shells,  bells,  cowhorns, 
huehuetls  and  Uponaztlis.  Stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  some  of  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us, 
w'ere  not  known  among  the  Aztecs. 

The  huekuell,  a  kind  of  drum,  was  fash¬ 
ioned  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  about  three 
feet  high,  decorated  with  brilliant  designs, 
perhaps  in  lacquer.  Over  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  was  stretched  a  sheepskin,  whose 
tone  wzis  regulated  by  its  degree  of  tautness. 
The  teponaztli,  which  is  still  much  used 
among  some  of  the  indigenous  groups,  is  a 
hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  two  openings 
in  the  middle  in  the  form  of  two  long 
parallel  slits  not  far  apart.  Two  sticks  ^ 
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similar  to  drumsticks,  are  used  to  strike 
the  portion  of  the  instrument  between  the 
parallel  openings,  calling  forth  a  muted 
melancholy  sound,  soft  enough  to  let  the 
words  of  songs  be  clearly  heard  above  it. 

The  dance  was  a  salient  activity  in  the 
life  of  those  early  wandering  and  war-like 
Indians.  They  danced  to  celebrate  the 
feast  days  of  their  gods  and  to  celebrate 
their  victories  in  war.  Primitive  Mexican 
dances  had  the  same  scope  as  those  of 
ancient  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  the  dances  were  known  by  two  names; 
Mecavaliztli  and  Metotiliztli,  which  trans¬ 
lated  mean  sacred  and  profane  dances. 
There  were  professional  singers  and 
dancers  in  the  large  centers  of  population. 
On  the  day  when  dances  were  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  the  townspeople  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  public  square  an  enormous  mat 
or  platform,  and  on  this  were  set  two  drums. 


GUILLERMO  JIMENEZ 


“At  the  sound  of  the  drums,”  wrote  one 
of  the  early  Franciscan  monks,  “all  the 
Indians  of  the  vicinity  gather  and  begin  to 
dance  and  sing.  In  these  dances  two 
drums  are  used:  one  of  them  is  round, 
about  five  hands  high,  larger  in  girth  than 
a  man.  It  is  made  of  precious  wood, 
hollow,  and  beautifully  carved  on  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  played  by  striking  both  ends  and 
the  pitch  of  its  tones  is  raised  or  lowered  in 
harmony  with  the  singers.  The  other 
drum  is  smaller  and  is  played  by  striking  it 
with  the  hands.  The  large  one  is  played 
with  sticks.” 

To  the  Mexican  people  the  dance  is  a 
cult.  From  the  most  remote  times  the 
Indians  have  had  an  essentially  meta¬ 
physical  concept  of  it.  Their  first  dances 
were  in  honor  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
sun,  the  moon;  then  their  war  dances 
appeared;  there  was  the  clash  of  daggers 
and  the  gleam  of  poisoned  lances.  The 
mystic  dances  which  the  Indians  still 
perform  in  the  atria  of  the  old  churches  in 
honor  of  the  saints  are  living  codices;  their 
participants  are  ornamental  figures  es¬ 
caped  from  age-old  pages  of  maguey;  they 
are  humble  ritual  dances,  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  single  gesture,  with  the  rhythm 
of  unanimous  movement. 

The  imperfectness  and  simplicity  of  the 
music  of  our  forefathers  were  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  w'ith  the  variety  of  their  dances.  The 
Aztecs  danced  sometimes  in  circles  and 
sometimes  in  straight  lines,  and  although 
both  men  and  women  occasionally  took 
part,  the  dances  generally  were  performed 
by  men  only.  At  those  ceremonies  the 
nobles  were  sumptuously  garbed,  while 
the  common  men  disguised  themselves  as 
animals,  with  costumes  of  feathers  and 
skins,  and  hid  their  faces  behind  masks  of 
wood  or  leather.  The  mask  miraculously 
perpetuates  a  gesture;  it  arouses  in  the 
eager  spirit  of  the  spectator  a  perfect 
emotion.  The  turns,  movements,  steps  of 
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Courtaiy  of  Guillermo  Jlm^oet 


A  STONE  TEPONAZTLI 


This  drum,  showing  the  mask  of  the  god  of  dancing  and  flowers,  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum, 

Mexico  City. 


a  masked  performer  are  fixed  in  the  mind 
,  with  greater  plasticity,  greater  solemnity; 
he  is  enveloped  in  a  wave  of  mystery. 
The  mask  is  the  materialization  of  an  idea 
created  by  phantasy  or  mysticism;  it 
brings  to  the  dance  a  kind  of  super-reality, 
an  almost  superhuman  quality,  bordering 
on  the  occult.  For  that  reason,  no  doubt, 
the  ancient  peoples  represented  many  of 
their  divinities  wearing  masks,  as  for 
example  the  God  of  the  Wind.  Masks  of 
jade,  rock  crystal,  and  camelian,  of 
mosaics,  of  bone  inlaid  with  turquoise  and 
mother-of-pearl,  figure  among  the  votive 
offerings  found  in  old  tombs. 

,  If  the  mask,  then,  is  the  essence  of  dis¬ 
guise,  the  costume  of  the  Mexican  dancer 
is  its  complement  in  a  heightened  atmos¬ 
phere  that  is  beyond  reality,  that  almost 
touches  the  divine.  It  marks  the  limits  of 
nature,  where  the  living  landscape  fades 
into  the  realm  of  mystery:  plumes,  silks, 
tinsel,  mirrors,  crystal  beads,  multi-colored 
ribbons,  spangles  of  blue  and  red  and 
green — all  these  glittering  trappings  efface 


the  human  figure  and  help  create  the 
dancer’s  magic. 

In  Greece  the  lightness  of  the  tunic;  in 
India  the  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets; 
in  Persia  the  delicate  veils,  all  serve  to 
accentuate  the  sensual  movements  of  the 
dances.  They  are  the  ornaments,  the 
accomplices,  that  lure  the  senses  and  bring 
into  relief  the  enchantment  of  the  body.  But 
in  Mexico  the  austerity,  the  geometrical 
pattern,  the  liturgy  of  the  dance,  the  solid 
colors,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
dancers’  costumes  all  exalt  one  to  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  nature;  they  indicate  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  dance. 

For  example,  there  are  the  dancers  of 
Michoacan,  their  faces  covered  with  masks 
as  in  the  Dance  of  the  Old  Men,  or  with 
bright-colored  handkerchiefs  as  in  the 
Dance  of  the  Moors;  over  their  shoulders 
tunics  of  gold  brocade,  on  their  heads 
splendid  turbans  adorned  with  pearl  and 
crystal  beads.  There  are  the  dancers  of 
Oaxaca,  with  their  headdresses  of  long 
soft  feathers  yielded  by  the  beautiful  bird 
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Courtesy  of  Guillermo  Jim^nes 


TARASCAN  SCULPTURE  OF  A  DANCE 


From  the  earliest  times  the  peoples  of  Mexico  have  danced,  as  is  shown  by  this  sculpture  in  the  National 

Museum,  Mexico  City. 


of  Mexico,  plumes  that  scintillate  in  the  sun 
like  a  parrot’s  tail  and  that  pulsate  in  the 
wind  with  the  sensuousness  of  a  feather  fan. 

Does  not  the  garb  of  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  villages  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Patzeuaro  seem  fabulous?  Their  mantles 
look  like  ecclesiastical  raiment,  their  tur¬ 
bans  like  those  of  a  Persian  king;  and  their 
yellow  shoes  are  ornamented  with  large 
disks,  like  spurs,  that  strike  against  each 
other  during  the  tiptoe  steps  of  the  dance. 

.Adoration  and  fetichism  are  [bound  up 


with  the  smoke  of  the  copal  and  the 
mystical  intoxication  produced  by  pulque 
and  sacred  herbs — peyote  and’marihuana, 
the  celestial  drugs  of  the  Indians,  that 
inspire  them,  transfigure  them,  and  bear 
them  to  the  world  of  the  subconscious,  where 
they  live  an  unreal  life.  But  never  did  the 
ancient  race  reveal  the  delights  which 
these  sublime  poisons,  indispensable  in 
their  rites  and  dances,  brought  them. 

Peyote  or  mescal,  marihuana,  pulque —  , 

all  these  inflame  the  senses,  make  the  blood 
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pound  through  the  veins,  produce  un¬ 
dreamed-of  visions,  carry  the  spirit  to 
ecstasy  and  forgetfulness.  The  intoxica¬ 
tion  induced  by  these  drugs  must  indeed 
be  superior  to  the  drunkenness  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  emptied  their  wine-skins 
in  honor  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite. 

The  peyote,  also  sometimes  called  the 
jiculi,  became  for  the  early  peoples  of 
Mexico  a  religious  symbol,  which  they 
worshipped  with  all  the  fervor  that  might 
have  been  offered  to  some  celestial  object. 
According  to  tradition,  when  the  world 
began  this  opiate  was  presented  to  the 
Mexican  people  by  the  gods,  to  cure  the 
wounds  of  love,  to  bring  them  surcease 
from  sorrow,  and  to  transfigure  them  from 
mere  mortals  into  divinities.  Since  those 
early  Mexicans  had  no  adequate  words  to 
express  the  sensations  produced  in  them  by 
peyote,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
rhythm,  in  leaping  and  dancing,  and 
thereby  the  dance  of  the  jiculi  was  created. 

The  variety  of  dances  in  Mexico  is  so 
s:reat  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  them  all. 
Each  region,  each  town,  has  invented  its 
own  way  of  expressing  its  emotions.  But 
the  dances  of  Chihuahua,  like  those  of 
Oaxaca,  Jalisco,  or  Guerrero,  in  spite  of 
their  diversified  steps,  their  varying  ca¬ 
dences,  their  dissimilar  gestures,  all  stem 
from  parallel  theories,  from  an  identical 
ideology,  and  fundamentally  all  preserve 
the  same  principle  and  symbolism;  adora¬ 
tion. 

The  indigenous  dancers  are  mechanical, 
with  no  trace  of  self-consciousness;  their 
rhythms  are  slow,  prolonged,  patient, 
tedious — like  their  music,  like  the  sound 
of  their  timbrels,  like  the  notes  of  their 
flageolets,  interminable  notes,  repeated  to 
the  point  of  ennui.  The  dancers’  attitudes, 
gestures,  and  movements  are  stereotyped. 
The  dancer,  whose  rigid  face  looks  as  if  it 
were  made  of  heavy  glazed  paper,  needs  no 
mask.  He  wears  an  incredibly  hard  ex¬ 


pression  that  almost  becomes  laughable. 
His  face  is  hermetically  sealed,  imbued  with 
mystery;  it  does  not  change,  does  not 
think.  There  may  perhaps  be  at  times  a 
faint  grimace,  but  never  a  smile  to  illumi- 


Courtesy  of  Guillermo  Jim^oes 


A  PARTICIPANT  IN  THE  FEATHER 
DANCE,  OAXACA 
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Photocraph  by  F.  E.  Wankan 


DANCE  OF  THE  OLD 
MEN,  PATZCUARO 

The  mask  brings  to  the  dance 
a  kind  of  superhuman  quality. 


nate  that  face,  never  an  expression  that 
tells  of  sensuality,  joy,  pain,  wrath,  hatred, 
or  passion. 

They  dance,  dance  without  ceasing  to  the 
tom-tom  beat  of  their  primitive  instru¬ 
ments.  Mexico’s  indigenous  dances  are  no 
commentary  to  the  music;  rather  they 
represent  idolatry  written  in  bold  type; 
they  are  annotations  on  eternity.  There¬ 
fore,  fundamentally,  a  Mexican  dancer  is 
idolatrous,  superstitious,  automatic. 

In  Zapotlan,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
southern  Jalisco,  a  shining  little  town  where 
the  constant  blue  of  the  atmosphere  shim¬ 
mers  in  the  distance  and  where  the  pine- 
scented  air  can  almost  be  felt  between  the 
fingers  as  if  it  were  a  veil,  the  Indians 
perform  the  same  dances  for  both  religious 
commemorations  and  popular  fiestas. 
Their  dances  continue  for  eighteen  days 
without  interruption.  First,  the  entire 
novena  of  the  patron  saint  is  spent  in 
dancing.  The  ceremonies  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  reservoir;  on  the  eve  of  the 


religious  celebration  the  participants  dance 
in  the  house  of  the  majordomo  of  the  festiv¬ 
ities,  while  the  women  make  a  floral  arch 
and  other  decorations,  using  the  flowers  of 
the  neighboring  fields — yellow  zempaxo- 
c hills,  daisies,  and  marigolds.  The  per¬ 
fumed  arch  is  placed  at  the  piortico  of  the 
church,  the  colors  of  its  flowers  forming  a 
marvelous  tapestry  of  fantastic  design. 
The  dances  are  accompanied  by  the  peal 
of  bells  and  the  shooting  of  sky  rockets  that 
limn  against  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
flashes  of  green  and  blue  and  crimson  fire. 

Following  the  religious  ceremonies,  the 
dances  continue  for  another  nine  days  of 
the  popular  festival.  There  are  bullfights, 
sjxirts,  and  social  gatherings.  The  dancers 
finish  night  after  night  drunk  with  tequila 
and  pomegranate  punch.  The  Indians 
dance,  however,  without  restlessness.  To 
them  their  dance  is  a  tradition,  an  offer¬ 
ing.  The  marvel  of  these  dances  is  that 
they  are  a  consummately  pure  plastic 
language. 


THE  DANCE  IN  MEXICO 


The  dress  of  the  Zapotlan  dancers  is  people — the  dances  of  The  Conquest  are 

simplicity  itself:  a  white  cotton  shirt  and  performed. 

trousers,  with  bright  silken  ribbons  dec-  For  these  the  dancers  put  on  great  head- 
orating  the  breast  and  shoulders.  The  dresses  of  fine  multicolored  feathers,  red 

hats  have  more  adornments,  being  draped  shirts  and  short  red  skirts.  Around  their 

with  white  gauze,  tiny  mirrors,  and  bead  shoulders  they  wear  satin  capes  in  the  three 

fringe  of  a  thousand  colors  that  glitter  in  colors  of  the  national  flag,  red,  white,  and 

the  dazzling  sunlight.  In  their  right  hands  green;  in  their  right  hands  they  carry  a 

the  dancers  carry  a  large  car\’ed  staff  which  kind  of  rattle  which  they  shake  constantly 

is  covered  with  rattles  made  of  small  metal  to  the  accompaniment  of  two  violins.  In 

disks  similar  to  those  used  by  cooks  for 
cutting  pastry. 

They  dance  in  two  files  to  the  sound  of 
two  goat  skin  timbrels  and  two  flageolets, 
keeping  time  to  the  drum  beats,  and  now 
and  then  making  savage  outcries  that  die 
away  like  a  lament  against  the  faraway 
mountain  slopes.  The  beat  of  the  native 
drums,  the  notes  of  the  flageolets,  the  deep 
cries  there  in  the  silent  fields,  in  the  distant 
villages,  at  the  twilight  hour  and  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  are  the  continuing  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  anguished,  fanatical,  super¬ 
stitious  soul  of  the  Mexican  race. 

The  spirit  of  the  indigenes  of  Mexico 
lives  on,  nourished  by  myths,  by  super¬ 
stitions,  by  religious  legends  that  have 
warmed  the  hearts  of  generation  after 
generation.  Their  religious  faith  is  idola¬ 
try-;  to  them  the  w-orship  of  the  saints  is 
like  a  festival,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altars 
they  offer  their  pains,  their  grief,  their 
tears,  as  if  they  were  offering  roses. 

.\doration  becomes  intoxication  and  is 
expressed  in  merriment,  in  popular  fairs,  in 
excesses  of  pleasure.  The  feasts  of  the 
Virgen  del  Pueblito  in  Queretaro,  the  Virgin 
of  Zapopan  in  Guadalajara,  and  the  Sehor 
de  Chalma  in  the  State  of  Mexico  are  all 
celebrated  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  cold  days  of  December,  when  all 
Mexico  commemorates  the  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe — that  Virgin  of 
the  deep  sloe  eyes,  the  long  eyelashes,  and 
the  small  delicate  hands  that  hold  all  the 
sorrows  and  all  the  hopes  of  an  entire 


Courtety  of  Guillermo  Jim^nes 

A  DANCER  FROM  ZAPOTlXn,  JALISCO, 
AS  DRAWN  BY  JOS6  CLEMENTE  OROZCO 

The  dances  continue  for  eighteen  days  without 
interruption. 
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the  atria  of  the  sanctuaries  they  dance 
without  flagging,  enveloped  in  the  murmur 
of  prayers  from  inside  the  church  and  in 
the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  multitude.  In 
this  dance  only  one  performer  dons  a  mask, 
of  black  wood  with  a  long  white  beard 
made  of  strands  of  ixtle  fiber;  in  his  hand 
he  carries  a  whip  and  he  prances  about 
among  the  other  dancers  executing  all 
manner  of  extravagant  pirouettes. 

The  alcohol  distilled  from  corn  or  from 


the  mescal  cactus  is  the  tonic  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  dancers,  just  as  the  juice  of  the 
grape  was  the  source  of  delight  in  the 
ancient  Bacchanalia. 

Curious,  I  asked  one  of  the  dancers  at 
Guadalupe,  “Why  are  you  dancing?”  He 
scarcely  answered  me.  “Because  .  .  .”  he 
said  between  closed  teeth,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

To  him  that  word  “because,”  which  in 
reality  says  nothing,  had  said  everything. 


Elie  Lescot,  President  of  Haiti 


Ox  April  15,  1941,  the  National  Assembly 
of  Haiti  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
elected  M.  Elie  Lescot  to  succeed  M. 
Stenio  Vincent  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  for  a  five-year  term  beginning 
May  15,  1941. 

The  new  President,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  his  country’s  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  a  member  of  an  old 
Haitian  family  of  Cap-Haitien.  He  was 
born  on  December  9,  1883,  at  his  parents’ 
summer  home  in  the  little  village  of  Saint 
Louis  du  Nord.  He  was  educated  at 
Cap-Haltien,  and  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  public  career  began  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  w’hen  he  was  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly’.  After  serving 
as  Deputy  for  three  years,  he  withdrew 
from  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
to  enter  the  judiciary.  He  was  successively 
commissaire  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  at 
Port-au-Prince,  judge  of  the  same  court, 
examining  magistrate,  and  commissaire  in 
the  Court  of  Cassation. 

The  next  step  in  M.  Lescot’s  career  was 
his  appointment  to  President  Borno’s 
cabinet,  first  as  Secretary  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  and  then  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Later  under  President  Vincent  he  filled  the 
posts  of  Secretary  of  Jastice  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  President 
Ijestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  Grand 
Officier  de  I'Ordre  Honneur  et  Merile,  and 
somewhat  later  he  w'as  given  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  same  order. 

M.  Lescot’s  proficiency  as  a  statesman 
was  never  more  evident  than  during  the 
time  he  represented  his  country  as  Minister 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  After  less 
than  two  years  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  his 


efforts  to  find  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
long-standing  and  e.xtremely  bitter  bound¬ 
ary  dispute  between  Haiti  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  were  rewarded  with  suc¬ 
cess.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Haitian  section  of  the  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Dominican  Government 
recognized  his  earnest  and  brilliant  work 
in  that  respect  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
rank  of  Gran  Oficial  del  Or  den  al  Merito  Juan 
Pablo  Duarte  and  later  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  same  order. 

In  1936  M.  Lescot  rendered  still  further 
able  service  to  his  country  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Haitian  delegation  to  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires.  On 
April  12,  1937,  he  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  to  President  Roosevelt  as  Minister 
of  Haiti  to  the  United  States.  To  that 
task  he  devoted  himself  with  all  his  ac¬ 
customed  earnestness  and  ability  until 
called  back  to  his  country  to  assume  the 
high  office  for  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

On  April  29  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
gave  a  farewell  luncheon  to  their  former 
colleague,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to 
assume  his  new  duties. 

The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  greeted  the  President-elect 
in  the  following  words: 

On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
extending  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
President-elect  of  Haid,  the  warm  congratulations 
of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Board. 

Although  your  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
Haiti  means  withdrawal  from  the  Governing 
Board  we  feel  certain  that  the  Union  can,  at  all 
times,  count  on  your  deep  interest  and  cooperation. 
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During  the  four  years  that  you  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  you  have  labored  unceasingly  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  founded,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  constant  and 
unfailing  services  that  you  have  rendered. 

In  extending  to  you  our  congratulations  we 
desire  to  combine  therewith  our  heartfelt  wishes 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  diseharge 
of  the  high  duties  entrusted  to  you  by  the  people 
of  Haiti,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  during  your 
term  of  office  your  country  will  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  jjeace,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  the  .Am¬ 
bassador  of  Mexico  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  then  proposed  a  toast  in  Spanish 
to  the  guest  of  honor: 

SsfioR  Presidente  Electo: 

Para  cumplir  mi  encomienda,  podria  reducirme 
a  verter  al  castellano  las  palabras  justas  y  sentidas 
del  Honorable  Ckjrdell  Hull,  nuestro  digno  Presi¬ 
dente;  tal  desempeno,  sin  embargo,  no  satisfaria  a 
los  miembros  del  Consejo,  de  quienes  soy  int^r- 
prete;  tambien  mis  personales  urgencias  efusivas 
quedarlan  insatisfechas. 

Dcsp>edimos  con  esta  celebracidn  al  distinguido 
colega  que,  durante  varios  anos,  particip6  en 
nuestras  labores  del  Consejo  Directive  de  la  Union 
Panamericana  y  en  las  actividades  que  aqui  se 
desarrollan  y  que  tienen  como  ideal  la  plena 
realizaciun  del  Panamericanismo. 

Es  sensible,  como  lo  hizo  notar  nuestro  Presi¬ 
dente,  separarnos  de  £lie  Lescot,  figura  familiar 
en  el  circulo  diplomatico  de  Wfishington  y  mas, 
todavia,  en  el  grupx)  panamericano.  Nosotros, 
por  el  trato  frecuente  con  tan  distinguido  colega, 
hemos  podido  apreciar  sus  atributos,  sus  virtudes 
y  su  vasta  cultura,  caracteristicas  que  lo  hacen 
elevado  exponente  de  la  elite  haitiana. 

El  papcl  de  Haiti,  en  la  causa  del  Panamerica¬ 
nismo,  desde  la  6p)oca  de  P6tion  hasta  nuestros 
dias,  ha  venido  siendo  cada  vez  mas  importante; 
representativos  de  la  Republica  Antillana  partici- 
pan  y  contribuyen,  eficaz  y  brillantemente,  en 
todas  las  reuniones  en  que  sc  ventilan  los  ncgocios 
del  Hemisferio.  Tanto  es  asi  que,  segun  rccuerdo, 
uno  de  mis  compatriotas,  en  recientc  confcrcncia 
panamericana,  aseguro,  con  justicia,  al  referirse  a 
los  delegados  de  Haiti  que,  sin  la  presencia  de 
estos,  la  familia  del  Nuevo  Mundo  se  sentiria  in- 
completa.  En  la  Union  Panamericana,  por 
fortuna,  hemos  contado  con  la  colaboracion  del 
hoy  Presidente  Electo  de  Haiti  y  en  la  familia  no 


tUE  LESCOT,  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI 


ha  faltado  la  representacidn  de  la  Republica 
legataria  de  las  tradiciones  y  del  idioma  de  una 
florida  rama  de  nuestra  latinidad. 

La  fiesadumbre  con  que,  egoistamente,  vemos 
la  partida  del  distinguido  companero,  se  atenua — 
y  hasta  nos  produce  orgullo — al  considerar  que 
la  causa  p>or  la  que  todos  laboramos  recibird  un 
refuerzo,  ya  que  el  Presidente  Lescot,  en  su  calidad 
de  Jefe  de  Estado,  actuando  en  una  esfera  mas 
amplia  y  con  mayor  autoridad,  es,  desde  ahora, 
uno  de  los  orientadores  y  paladines  del  Panameri- 
canismo. 

En  el  momento  del  brindis  ritual,  me  parcce  que 
el  vino  que  se  estila  en  las  celebraciones,  adquierc 
un  car&ctcr  simb61ico:  es  el  de  la  Concordia  entre 
las  naciones  aqui  representadas  y  el  de  la  amistad  ■ 
sincera  entre  aquellos  que  las  representan. 

Levanto  mi  copa  para  formulae  los  votos,  de 
todos  los  presentes,  p)or  que  tAie  Lescot  desempene 
sus  funciones  en  forma  tal  que  se  traduzcan  en 
beneficios  reales,  en  progreso  para  su  patria,  en 
impulso  y  en  apoyo  para  la  mis  rapida  consecu- 
cion  del  ideal  panamericano  y  en  honra  y  prez 
para  el  diplomitico  y  estadista  que  hasta  hoy  ha 
sido  nuestro  colega  y  sera  siempre  nuestro  esti- 
mado  amigo. 
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Por  la  prosp>cridad  de  la  Republica  Haitiana, 
por  el  triunfo  pleno  del  Panamericanismo  y  por  la 
ventura  personal  y  el  exito  gubernativo  de  ^.lie 
Lescot,  a  quien,  a  nombre  de  todos  los  miembros 
del  Consejo  Directivo  de  la  Union  Panamericana, 
le  ruego  transmitir  las  expresiones  de  nuestro 
respetuoso  carino  a  la  estimable  dama  que, 
participe  de  su  hogar  y  companera  de  su  vida,  ha 
sido,  es  y  ser&  su  mas  fiel  y  su  mas  preciada 
colaboradora. 

President-elect  Lescot,  speaking  in  his 
native  tongue,  replied  to  these  expressions 
of  good  will  and  affection  as  follows; 

Monsieur  le  Pr6sident  du  Governing  Board, 
Monsieur  le  Vice  Pr^ident, 

II  m’est  agr^able  de  vous  remercier  pour  les 
paroles  si  bienveillantes  dictees  par  I’amitie  que 
vous  avez  eu  la  bont6  de  m’adresser. 

Dans  la  nouvelle  et  tr^s  haute  function  oCk  je 
viens  d’etre  appele  par  mon  peuple,  je  serai  tel 
que  vous  m’avez  connu,  devoue,  sincere  et  loyal, 
I’ind^fectible  champion  de  Punion  entre  les 
peoples  de  ce  continent  et  le  d^fenseur  intraitable 
des  droits  que  nous  conWrent  notre  Indepiendence 
et  notre  Liberty  et  constamment  pr^occupe  k 
accomplir,  sans  faiblesse,  les  moindres  devoirs 
dont  I’inter^t  de  notre  union  continentale  sera 
I’objet. 

Monsieur  le  President, 

Messieurs, 

Au  moment  ou  des  hommes  frapjj^s  du  delire  de 
destruction  s’entrechoquent  en  des  batailles  dont 
le  rappel  fera  fr^mir  les  generations  futures,  oil  des 
races  conduites  par  des  mystiques  d’un  fanatisme 
mortel  semblent  vouloir,  au  nom  de  la  Civilisation, 
nous  ramener  au  chaos,  les  mandataires  authenti- 
ques  et  autoris6s  du  Peuple  Haitien,  viennent  de 
m’apjjeler  k  la  premiere  Magistrature  d’Halti. 
S’il  cst  un  bonheur  que  depasse  tous  les  autres 
pour  moi,  e’est  celui  de  me  trouver  parmi  vous, 
malgre  cette  investiture,  participant  ^  cette  agapie 
fraternelle  que  vous  me  faites  I’honneur  de 
m’oflrir  en  t£moignage  de  votre  satisfaction. 
Je  suis  profondtment  touchd  et  je  vous 
remercie. 

Je  n’oublie  pas  qu’il  y  a  Jl  jx-ine  quelques 
semaincs,  je  m’asseyais  encore  parmi  vous  et 
prenais  part  4  vos  travaux.  Cette  participation 
i  I’utile  besogne  de  I’Union  Panamcricaine  a  6tc 
quatre  ann6es  durant  une  de  mes  plus  agr^ables 
et  instructives  occupations.  C’est  tout  mon  coeur, 
toute  ma  bonne  volont6  qui  vous  6taient  consa- 


cres.  J’eprouve  done  une  certaine  emotion  en  me 
separant  de  vous.  Cependant,  I’heure  que  Dieu  a 
choisi  pour  me  placer  a  la  ttte  de  mon  pays 
m’inspire  le  devoir  sacre  d'etre  plus  que  jamais 
uni  k  vous.  Les  efforts  conjugues  de  nos  Gou- 
vernements  resjjectifs,  ne  convergent-ils  pas  a 
cette  heure  vers  un  but  unique,  la  sauvegarde  et 
au  besoin  la  defense  de  notre  Continent  contre 
tout  danger  qui  pourrait  venir  de  I’exterieur? 

II  est  supierflu  pour  moi  de  realfirmer  devant 
vous,  la  volonte  inebranlable  du  Gouvernement 
que  je  vais  avoir  le  lourd  privilege  de  pr6sider 
d’etre  un  avec  les  votres  dans  ce  sentiment  et 
qu’en  consequence,  la  plus  petite  parcelle  du 
patrimoine  national  haitien  est  prSte  &  etre  le 
champ  d’action  de  cette  sauvegarde  et  au  besoin 
de  cette  defense  continentale.  Je  parle  en  mon 
nom  et  au  nom  du  Peuple  Haitien  dont  je  suis 
I’emanation  et  le  plus  haut  representant  desor- 
mais. 

L’Union  Panamcricaine,  creee  jxiur  les  fins  que 
nous  connaissons,  est  devenue  par  le  fait  des  cir- 
constanccs  exceptionnelles  que  nous  vivons,  le 
berceau  du  Bloc  Continental  Am^ricain  —  ce 
Bloc  qui  sera  invincible  si  c’est  1^  la  volonte  de 
nos  vingt  et  une  nations.  Rien  ne  doit  I’eflritcr, 
rien  ne  doit  diminuer  son  action.  C’est  sur  un 
roc,  le  roc  de  notre  volont6  agissante  qu’aujourd’- 
hui  est  place  notre  Union  Panamcricaine  et  comme 
Chef  d’etat,  j’entends  apporter  ^  notre  Union, 
toute  la  puissance  de  mon  action  afin  que  demain, 
lorsque  sera  ecrite  I’histoire  de  I’epoque  actuellc, 
r  Union  Panamcricaine  qui  a  son  si^ge  dans  cette 
Capitalc  ou  depuis  un  demi  si^cle  les  id6es  les 
plus  genercuses  sont  sorties  pour  I’honneur  et  la 
gloire  de  notre  continent,  rayonne  et  brille  comme 
le  flambeau  qui  a  dirig6  et  qui  a  proteg6  nos  vingt 
et  une  R6publiques  contre  les  erreurs  ou  les  pi^ges 
tendus  tout  en  leur  assurant  un  appui  mutuel  et 
fraternel. 

Dans  cet  esprit,  la  R6publique  d’Haiti  salue  scs 
vingt  Republiques  Socurs  de  cet  hemisphere  et  je 
live  mon  verre  en  I’honneur  des  Vingt  Chefs 
d’etat  qui  respectivement  president  ^  leur  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Je  live  mon  verre  en  votre  honneur.  Monsieur 
le  President  du  “Governing  Board’’  de  I’Union 
Panamericaine,  Honorable  Secretaire  d’£tat  des 
Etats-Unis,  vous  dont  toutes  les  hautes  qualit^s 
jointes  k  votre  fermct6  dans  la  decision,  forcent  le 
monde  entier  au  respect  et  k  I’admiration. 

Je  l^ve  mon  verre  en  votre  honneur.  Monsieur 
le  Vice  President,  Honorable  Ambassadeur  des 
£tats-Unis  du  Mexique,  vous  dont  le  nom  rayonne 
si  lumineusement  dans  toutes  les  manifestations 
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interamcricaines,  vous  dont  la  science  et  le 
prestige  garantissent  les  succ^s  de  tout  ce  k  quoi 
vous  participez. 

Je  l^ve  mon  verre  k  vous  tous,  mes  anciens  et 
chers  coUigues,  vous  dont  I’amitid  m’a  €t€  si 
pr6cieusc  durant  Ics  quatre  annees  pass6es  en  votre 
compagnie  et  dont  le  souvenir  de  nos  relations 
fraternelles  me  sera  un  puissant  soutien  au  cours 
des  durs  et  p^nibles  travaux  qui  vont  fetre  ddsormais 
I'objet  de  mes  occupations. 

Je  live  mon  verre  en  votre  honneur,  distingu6 
ct  si  ddvou6  Directeur  G^n^ral  de  I’Union 
Panamericaine,  Honorable  Dr.  Rowe,  et  aussi  k 
VOS  non  moin  d^vou^  et  distingu6s  collaborateurs, 


t^moin  de  vos  efforts  et  de  la  haute  conscience 
que  vous  mettez  dans  I’accomplissement  des 
labeurs  parfois  bien  p^nibles  qui  vous  sont  con- 
fife,  au  moment  de  prendre  congd  de  vous,  je  tiens 
k  vous  rendre  un  public  hommage. 

Et  c’est  d’une  fagon  toute  spfeiale,  toute  parti- 
culi^re,  que  je  vous  convie  tous.  Messieurs,  k  lever 
nos  verres  en  I’honneur  de  I’homme  qui,  4 
I’instant  que  nous  parlons,  occupe  la  pens6e  de 
rUnivers,  sur  qui  toutes  les  consciences  droites  se 
reposent,  Thommc  dont  les  sages  et  courageuses 
initiatives  nous  indiquent  la  voie  certaine,  au 
Prfeident  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  le  Grand 
Protecteur  du  Continent  Amf ricain. 
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Latin  American  Envoys  in  Washington 
and  the  Presidency 


ROGELIO  E.  ALFARO 


The  recent  election  of  M.  Elie  Lescot, 
Haitian  Minister  to  the  United  States  since 
1937,  to  the  presidency  of  his  country  ‘ 
calls  attention  once  again  to  the  frequency 
with  which  in  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  the  post  of  diplomatic  representative 
at  Washington  serves  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  presidency  of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  two  years  two  other 
Latin  American  envoys,  Dr.  Augusto  S. 
Boyd,  Ambassador  of  Panama,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Jos^  Felix  Estigarribia,  Minister  of 
Paraguay,  were  called  from  their  posts  at 
Washington  to  head  the  governments  of 
their  respective  countries,  Dr.  Boyd  as 
First  Designate  after  the  death  of  Juan 
Demdstenes  Arosemena  and  General  Esti¬ 
garribia  by  election. 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying  table, 
no  fewer  than  thirty-six  Latin  American 
presidents  have  also  been  diplomatic  repre- 

•  See  page  325. 


sentatives  of  their  countries  to  the  United 
States.  Colombia  leads  the  list  of  ten 
Latin  American  republics  with  presidents 
who  saw  diplomatic  service  in  Washington, 
w'ith  a  total  of  nine.  Panama  comes  next 
with  six  and  Ecuador  and  Nicaragua  fol¬ 
low  with  four  apiece.  Chile  and  Paraguay 
have  had  three  each;  Honduras  and  Ar-  ' 
gentina  two  each;  and  Bolivia,  Cuba  and 
Haiti  one  each.  The  table  includes  both 
the  men  who  left  Washington  to  assume 
the  presidency  and  those  whose  diplo¬ 
matic  duties  preceded  by  some  time,  or 
else  followed,  their  presidential  terms.  ^ 

Although  Dr.  Fernando  Guachalla  (father 
of  the  present  Bolivian  Minister  to  the 
United  States)  did  not  actually  occupy  the 
presidency  of  Bolivia,  he  is  included  in  the 
list  because  he  was  elected  chief  executive 
of  Bolivia  in  1908.  He  died  just  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  take  office. 

The  complete  list  follows; 
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Country 

.\'ame 

Prtsidtnt 

Diplomatic  Representative 

Ai'dcntina 

Carlos  Maria  de  Alvear 

1815 

1838-51 

Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento 

1868-74 

1865-68 

Bolivia 

Fernando  Guachalla 

1900-03 

Chile 

Pedro  Montt 

1906-10 

1891-94 

Manuel  Trucco 

1931 

1933-38 

Carlos  Davila 

1932 

1927-31 

Colombia 

Pedro  Alcantara  Herran 

1841-44 

184'-49, 1855-61 

Manuel  Murillo  Toro 

1864-66,  18"2-"4 

1863,  1869 

Santos  Acosta 

1867-68 

1868 

Santiago  Perez 

1869,  18~4-76 

1870,  18"6 

Eustorgio  Salgar 

18~0-72 

1864 

Climaco  Calderon 

1882 

1899-1900 

Jose  \’icente  Cioncha 

1914-18 

1902-03 

Pedro  N'el  Ospina 

1922-26 

1911-12 

Enrique  Olaya  Herrera 

1930-34 

1922-30 

Cuba 

Carlos  Manuel  de  Cesptedes 

1933 

1914-21 

Ecuador 

Antonio  Flores 

1888-92 

1860-61,  18"0-75,  1884-88 

Jose  Maria  Placido  Caamaho 

1884-88 

1889-90 

Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno 

1916-20 

1903 

Gonzalo  S.  Cordoba 

1924-25 

1913-16 

Haiti 

£,lie  Lescot 

1941- 

1937-41 

Honduras 

Alberto  Membreno 

1915 

1913-15; 1915-18 

Miguel  Paz  Barahona 

1925-29 

1933-35 

Nicaragua 

Emiliano  Chamorro 

1917-21 

1913-16,  1921-24 

Diego  Chamorro 

1922-23 

1918-20 

Juan  B.  Sacasa 

1933  36 

1929-33 

Carlos  Brenes  Jarquin 

1936 

1937-38 

Panama 

Domingo  de  Obaldia 

1910-12 

1905-0' 

Ramon  Valdes 

1916-18 

1912-13 

Belisario  Porras 

1912-16,  1918-24 

1916-18 

Ricardo  J.  Alfaro 

1931-32 

1922-30,  1932-36 

Harmodio  Arias 

1932-36 

1931 

Augusto  S.  Boyd 

1940 

1936-39 

Paraguay 

Manuel  Gondra 

1920-24 

1919-20 

Eusebio  Ayala 

1932-36 

1925 

Jose  Felix  Estigarribia 

1939-40 

1938-39 

Pan  American  Cooperation  in 
Agriculture 

JOSE  L.  COLOM 

Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Inasmuch  as  astriculture  is  the  basic  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  at  Habana  in  1928  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  the  creation  of  a  special 
division  to  handle  the  affairs  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation  among  the  member  na¬ 
tions  and  to  strive  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  farmers  of  the 
American  republics  work.  Since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1929,  the  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  served  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  the  member  nations,  dis¬ 
tributed  planting  and  other  material,  and 
acted  as  an  agency  for  the  exchange  of 
professors,  students  and  scientific  workers 
in  agriculture.  It  has  issued  a  series  of 
agricultural  publications  in  English,  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  studies  dealing  with  agricultural  cooper¬ 
atives  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has 
studied  the  problems  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  different  countries,  exam¬ 
ined  diseased  plant  material  and  insect 
pests  sent  by  different  correspondents,  and 
given  advice  as  to  the  control  of  such 
diseases  and  pests.  It  has  published  infor¬ 
mation  on  raising  livestock  in  the  tropics, 
as  part  of  its  efforts  to  improve  that  indus¬ 
try,  and  has  also  devoted  attention  to  the 
problems  of  silviculture,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  production  of  hardwoods 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  America. 

Agriculture  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
fundamental  industry  of  the  Western 


Hemisphere,  as  it  is  also  the  foundation  ^ 
of  all  civilization.  Without  a  rational 
food  supply  there  can  be  no  culture.  The  j 
prosperity  of  the  .\merican  republics  de¬ 
pends  essentially  on  the  products  of  the  [ 
land.  If  we  reduce  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  shall  i 
lower  the  scale  of  living  to  that  of  less 
fortunate  nations. 

There  are  regions  in  Eatin  .\merica, 
such  as  that  comprising  .Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  .southeastern  Brazil,  which 
may  Ije  considered  competitive  agrieul- 
tural  areas  with  respect  to  the  E’nited 
States.  '/• 

It  is  true  that  the  farmers  of  the  E'nited 
States  are  already  competing  with  the  j 

.\rgentines  and  Brazilians  in  world  mar-  I 

kets  with  respect  to  certain  crops,  partic¬ 
ularly  corn,  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  some 
types  of  deciduous  fruits,  and  meat 
products.  This  situation  may  eventually 
cause  the  farmers  of  this  Hemisphere  to 
forsake  the  idea  and  practice  of  large- 
scale  production  of  a  single  staple  crop, 
for  crop  diversification.  Lack  of  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  monoculture 
has  led  to  unwarranted  expansion  in  the 
production  of  certain  crops.  .Ml  the  > 
agencies  charged  with  improving  agricul-  j 
tural  production  in  the  .American  repub¬ 
lics  are  striving  to  create  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  agricultural  output,  and  to  avoid  in 
every  way  possible  the  production  of 
agricultural  surpluses.  It  is  with  this 
spirit  that  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  has 
been  carrying  forward  its  program  of  agri- 
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cultural  cooperation  in  this  Hemisphere. 

Many  of  the  world’s  most  important 
astricultural  crops,  such  as  rubber,  corn, 
cacao,  quinine,  potatoes,  peanuts,  straw¬ 
berries,  pineapples,  tobacco,  coconuts  and 
numerous  other  fruits,  originated  in  tropi¬ 
cal  America.  In  the  field  of  decorative 
plants,  Latin  .Xmerica  has  contributed  the 
orchid,  a  wide  variety  of  cacti,  a  larpe 
numljer  of  palms,  petunias,  bougainvillea 


and  many  other  ornamentals  that  are 
familiar  to  horticulturists  all  over  the 
world.  Latin  .America  has  also  given  us 
the  domesticated  turkey  and  that  famous 
animal,  the  guinea-pig,  which  has  rendered 
such  invaluable  service  to  science. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  aware 
of  the  need  of  promoting  better  agricul¬ 
tural  relations  with  Latin  .America,  and 
desirous  of  cooperating  in  the  develop- 


Courtmy  of  the  U.  8.  Departmeat  of  Agriculture 

GROVE  OF  RUBBER  TREES 

At  present  approximately  98  jjercent  of  United  States  imports  of  rubber  come  from  the  Far  East,  and 
only  2  percent  from  tropical  America.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coopteration 
with  the  -American  republics  where  rubber-growing  is  feasible,  is  now  carrying  out  a  rubber  development 
program  to  insure  a  steady  and  satisfactory  supply  of  this  raw  material,  since  “we  are  literally  a  nation 
on  wheels,  and  rubber  is  es-sential  to  keep  those  wheels  moving.” 
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DRYING  HENEQUEX  FIBER 

Commercial  production  of  hcnequcn  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  Haiti, 
and  Cuba.  The  fiber  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twines  for  tying  sheaves  of  wheat, 

oats,  rice  and  other  small  grains. 


Courtny  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 


merit  of  the  vast  as[ricultural  resources  of 
those  countries,  has  in  the  last  few  years 
passed  several  laws  authorizing;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  lend,  whenever  possible,  the  ser\  - 
ices  of  Government  experts  in  all  fields  of 
research,  including  agriculture,  to  Latin 
•Xmerican  governments  requesting  such 
services.  It  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$500,000  to  conduct  investigations  directed 
toward  the  development  of  rubber  pro¬ 
duction  in  Latin  America,  and  has  author¬ 
ized  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
.scientific  study  center  to  be  located  on 
Barro  C’.olorado  Island,  situated  in  Lake 
Gatlin,  Canal  Zone,  .\nother  law  in¬ 
creases  by  $500,000,000  the  amount  of 
loans  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  may 


have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
and  to  help  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products  and  the  stabilization  of  their 
economies. 

As  we  all  know,  coffee  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  products  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
exported  by  more  countries  than  any  other 
single  crop.  Of  this  commodity,  there  has 
been  a  surjilus  in  Brazil  for  many  years; 
this  situation  exists  also  in  Colombia  and 
other  countries.  The  Coffee  Agreement 
recently  signed  at  the  Pan  American 
L’nion  by  fifteen  nations  establishes  L'nited 
States  import  quotas  for  each  of  the  other 
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signatories.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this 
arrangement  the  problems  of  coffee  mar¬ 
keting  may  be  simplified. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  wide  range  of 
products  that  can  be  grown  in  the  tropics 
of  this  Hemisphere  to  complement  and 
not  compete  with  those  raised  in  temperate 
regions,  such  as  the  United  States.  It  has 

■  set  up  several  commissions,  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Resources  Commission,  the 
Pan  American  Soil  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Inter- American  Commission 
on  Tropical  Agriculture,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  in  their  respective  fields 
the  production  and  methodical  utilization 
and  protection  of  natural  resources.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  work  of  the 
Inter-.American  Commission  on  Tropical 
.Agriculture,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
rubber  production  in  the  Americas  and  to 
establish  the  Inter-.American  Institute  of 

^  Tropical  .Agriculture.  This  Institute  will 
serve  as  a  research  and  education  center  for 
all  the  tropical  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
and  will  devote  its  energies  primarily  to 
conducting  research  on  those  problems  of 
agriculture  whose  solution  will  require  a 
long  time.  .Among  these  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  investigations  into  the  diseases  of 
cacao,  coffee,  and  bananas,  three  of  the 
most  important  commodities  of  commerce; 
livestock  improvement  and  disease  control; 
technological  problems  involving  the  use 
of  agricultural  machinery;  and  numerous 
others. 

n 

.Another  organization  recently  estab¬ 
lished  to  promote  better  inter-.American 
agricultural  relations  is  the  .American 
Society  of  .Agricultural  Sciences,  created  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  Eighth  .American  Scientific  Congress. 
The  Society  has  already  organized  chap¬ 
ters  in  .Argentina,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Pana¬ 
ma,  the  United  States  (including  Puerto 


Rico),  and  Venezuela,  while  those  in  Chile, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  and 
other  countries  are  being  organized  now. 
This  Society  will  serve  as  a  close  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  agriculturalists  of  the  American 
republics.  Its  aim  is  to  advance  scientific 
agriculture  throughout  the  republics  by 
means  of  individual  and  collective  effort; 
it  will  act  as  the  central  organization  for 
coordination  of  the  agricultural  sciences  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  will  hold 
meetings,  issue  publications  and  otherwise 
disseminate  information  on  research  find¬ 
ings  and  provide  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  among  its  members. 

Among  the  most  interesting  plants  pro¬ 
duced  in  Latin  America  are  those  possess¬ 
ing  insecticidal  value.  The  barbasco  or 
cube,  growing  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Colombia, 


C'ourteey  of  Wilson  Popenoe 


FOLR-YEAR-OLD  CINCHON.A  SEEDLING 

There  is  probably  no  drug  which  is  of  more  value 
to  man  than  quinine,  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  cinchona  tree. 


¥ 
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Courtesy  of  the  C.  8.  Department  of  Acriculture 


•  /  > 


A  NURSERY  OF  KAPOK  TREES  IN  GUATEMALA 


The  fiber  of  this  tree  is  more  buoyant  than  cork  and  more  resilient  than  cotton,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
insulators  against  heat  and  sound.  Its  defense  uses  include  airplane  insulation  and  the  filling  of 

life-preservers. 


Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  in  the  modern  scientific  con¬ 
trol  of  plant  pests.  Deadly  to  insects  but 
not  to  man,  this  insecticide  may  lx*  used 
on  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  consumed 
raw  by  man.  Formerly  the  insects  that 
are  now  controlled  by  rotenone  (the  de¬ 
rivative  of  barbasco)  were  destroyed  with 
copper  compounds  harmful  to  human 
beings. 

Latin  America  produces  a  great  many 
of  the  tanning  materials  and  essential  and 
industrial  oils  of  commerce.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  produces  some  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  fiber  plants;  these  include  henequen, 
sisal,  pita,  Manila  hemp,  fiquf,  the  toquilla 
(from  which  Panama  hats  are  made),  and 


a  great  many  others  with  which  the  average 
person  is  familiar  but  ignorant  as  to  their 
source.  Kapok  is  another  important  fiber 
urown  in  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Many  mattresses  and  pil¬ 
lows  are  made  of  this  product,  as  is  also 
the  life-saving  equipment  used  in  boats. 
Lately  its  use  has  been  extended  to  air¬ 
plane  construction,  where  it  serves  as  an  ^ 
insulator  for  both  sound  and  temjwrature. 

.\  field  that  has  been  as  yet  almost  un¬ 
exploited  in  the  world  of  international 
commerce  is  that  of  hardwoods.  The 
tropical  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  produce  some  4,000  sjx^cies  of  tim¬ 
ber,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most 
lieautiful  woods  known  to  man.  Difficul- 
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lies  of  losrginej  and  transportation,  as  well 
as  tariff  restrictions,  have  kept  most  of 
these  woods  out  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce. 

An  important  plant  is  the  vanilla,  pro¬ 
duced  extensively  in  Mexico,  where  it  is 
an  important  cash  crop.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  synthetic 
substitutes,  but  its  production  is  being 
increased  in  both  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

.\lthough  the  study  of  Latin  American 
plant  species  has  received  some  attention 
during  the  past,  there  remain  regions  and 
sroups  of  plants  to  challenge  the  botanist. 
For  manv  vears  after  the  settlement  of 


South  .America,  German  botanists  made 
periodical  expeditions  into  the  wilds  of 
South  and  Central  .America  to  collect 
plants  and  send  them  to  German  herbar¬ 
iums  for  identification  and  classification. 
.Among  the  most  noted  were  Humboldt 
and  Grisebach.  who  were  responsible  for 
the  collection  and  classification  of  an 
enormous  number  of  tropical  plants  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  even  today 
the  principal  collections  of  South  .American 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  Germany.  Latin 
.Americans  interested  in  the  flora  of  their 
countries  have  been  compelled  to  consult 
German  botanists  and  botanical  works  in 
carrying  out  their  studies.  Since  plants 


ABACA  OR  .\I.\XILA 
HEMP 

•Abaca,  which  is  native  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  resembles 
the  cultivated  banana,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related. 
•Attempts  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  introduce 
abaca  into  the  American 
tropics.  The  largest  and  most 
successful  plantation  was 
started  in  1924  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company  in  western 
Panama.  Thus  far  abaca  has 
not  been  produced  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities  in  .America, 
although  its  tough  fiber  is  used 
more  than  all  other  fibers 
combined  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage. 
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form  the  basis  of  asiriculture,  it  can  readily 
l>e  seen  that  to  a  certain  extent  knowledejc 
of  the  flora  of  Latin  America  has  depended 
upon  German  scientists,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Latin  American  research  stu¬ 
dent  has  long  looked  upon  the  German 
botanical  collections  as  the  principal  basis 
for  his  study  of  plant  life.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  the  neglect  with  which 
the  agricultural  sciences  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  America  were  treated  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

L'ntil  very  recently  the  average  Latin 
American  family  considered  agriculture  an 
undignified  profession,  to  the  point  that  it 
was  thought  degrading  for  a  man  to  make 
farming  his  life  work.  In  a  so-called  good 
family,  the  homeliest  and  least  intelligent 
child  was  selected  automatically  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  culture  of  the  land. 
Fortunately,  however,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
improvement  of  educational  systems  that 
have  brought  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  agriculture, 
the  Latin  American  attitude  towards  this 
subject  has  undergone  a  complete  re¬ 
orientation  during  the  last  two  decades. 


and  today  this  science  is  on  a  level  with 
other  professions  such  as  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering.  Thus  at  the  present 
time  we  find  many  brilliant  men  devoting 
their  entire  lives  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture. 

Lvickily  for  all  the  countries  of  this 
Hemisphere,  the  L'nited  States  is  at 
present  the  center  of  knowledge  about 
agriculture.  There  is  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  developed  all  branches 
of  agricultural  production  as  highly  as  has 
this  country.  With  the  recent  increase  in 
the  exehange  of  professors,  students,  and 
scientific  data  pertaining  to  plant  life,  it 
will  be  possible  for  all  the  nations  in  this 
Hemisphere  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  carried  out  in  the  United 
States,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  profit 
by  this  acquaintance  in  fa.shioning  their 
programs  of  agricultural  development.  1 1  is 
with  this  hop>e  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
is  engaged  in  executing  a  full  program  of 
inter- American  agricultural  coofjeration. 
An  improved  and  better  balanced  agricul¬ 
tural  production  throughout  the  .\merican 
republics  will  help  to  bring  about  closer 
understanding  among  our  countries. 
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The  theme  I  shall  attempt  to  develop  is 
not  concerned  with  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  influence  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Constitution  of  Ar- 
tientina.  That  circumscribed  subject  has 
already  been  brilliantly  treated  and 
elucidated  by  distinguished  writers.  As 
current  expressions  of  interest  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  may  cite  the  address  delivered 
before  the  recent  Inter-.\merican  Bar 
•Xssociation  meeting  in  Habana  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Dowling  of  Columbia  University,  and 
the  comprehensive,  detailed,  and  excellent 
Ixjok  by  the  Puerto  Rican  professor  Santos 
Primo  Amadeo. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
-Xrgentine  Constitution  is  a  patent  and 
proven  fact.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
there  yet  remain  to  be  explored  some  fields 
where,  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  Argen¬ 
tine  jurists  anticipated  the  solutions  for 
certain  constitutional  or  legal  questions 
reached  later  in  the  United  States.  .Xnd 
while  I  am  referring  to  this  matter,  let  me 
mention  also  the  study  published  some 
years  ago  by  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Felipe  A. 

English  version  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  March  25,  1941.  Dr.  .Martinez 
Paz  visited  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  th' 
Department  of  State.  .-Ij  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
■Americanist  Studies,  he  is  at  present  organizing  the 
collection  of  documents  owned  by  the  University  of 
Cordoba,  including  the  60,000  documents  formerly 
belonging  to  the  historian  Reverend  Doctor  Pablo 
Cabrera. 


Espil,  the  .Ambassador  of  .Argentina  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  judicial  institutions 
in  the  federal  capital,  in  which  he  upheld 
a  theory'  that  seems  to  find  confirmation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  responsible 
juridical  and  judicial  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  in  respect  to  this 
technical  aspect  of  the  subject,  may  I  say 
that  those  of  us  who  sit  as  judges  in  .Argen¬ 
tine  courts  of  special  jurisdiction  use  as 
Ixjoks  of  reference  the  Leading  Cases  of 
.American  jurisprudence  and  treatises  such 
as  those  by  Willoughby  and  Cooley,  whose 
opinions  are  cited  daily  in  court  decisions 
and  even  in  newspaper  discussions  of  cases. 

My  subject,  I  repeat,  does  not  deal  with 
this  important  matter,  which  I  have  cited 
only  as  one  confirmation  of  my  conclusions. 
I  propose  to  present  an  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  formation  of  our  institutions. 
I  shall  try  to  show  how  Argentina’s  entire 
institutional  process  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  opposing  tendencies:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  centralist  influence,  inherited 
perhaps  from  colonial  times  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  influence  of  French  thought 
and  example,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  federalist  principle,  which  perhaps 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  Spanish  munic¬ 
ipal  system  and  which  soon  saw  its  funda¬ 
mental  aspirations  materialized  in  the 
United  States.  The  country’s  histor>' 
evolved  subsequently  in  the  strife  lietween 
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Unitarians  and  federalists,  parties  which 
were,  after  all,  only  expressions  of  the 
initial  antae;onism  of  tendencies. 

.•\fter  the  independence  movement  of 
1810,  a  select  minority  of  Buenos  Aires 
sincerely  Ijelieved  that  the  revolution  had 
started  there,  and  that  since  that  city  had 
l)een  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  it 
should  continue,  even  after  independence 
had  been  won,  to  exercise  its  rights  as  the 
seat  of  government  and  that  the  whole 
country  should  bow  to  the  influence  of 
Buenos  .\ires.  The  small  resources  of  the 
interior  towns  and  the  poverty  and  scanty 
education  in  some  of  the  provinces  gave 
more  justification  to  that  belief,  since 
no  autonomy  of  any  kind  could  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  such  towns.  Other  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  ordained  that  the  early 
municipalities  of  the  interior  should  begin 
to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence,  until 
they  l>ecame  autcnomous  centers  that 
could  resist  with  ever  increasing  stubborn¬ 
ness  Buenos  Aires’  aspirations  for  control. 
From  that  antagonism  comes  all  the 


tragedy  of  Argentine  political  and  social 
life.  I  wish  to  present,  necessarily  briefly 
and  generally,  the  steps  of  this  process  as 
shown  in  the  different  attempts  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  de¬ 
monstrate  how  undeniable  is  the  fact  that 
our  whole  national  life  is  simply  the  result 
of  that  conflict  which  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  the  federalist  idea,  the  expression  and 
symlx)!  of  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  and  its  federal  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Assembly  of  1813,  our  first  im¬ 
portant  attempt  at  organization,  was  made 
up  in  great  part  of  deputies  who  resided  in 
the  capital,  who  had  been  elected  by  or  at 
the  instance  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  who  were 
imbued  with  the  Unitarian  spirit  of  its 
citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  interior,  who  tended  toward 
a  federal  type  of  government,  was  shown 
in  some  of  the  instructions  issued  to  their 
deputies.  A  study  of  those  instructions 
would  suffice  to  confirm  what  1  have  just 
said. 
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In  ihc  midst  of  the  ane:uish  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  following  misfortunes  of  war.  the 
Assembly  of  1816.  of  revered  memory,  met 
at  rucuman;  a  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  had  lx*en  chosen  in  order  not  to 
awaken  provincial  suspicions.  There  the 
Assembly,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
United  States,  proclaimed  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  .Argentina  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  national  organization. 

The  labors  of  this  .Assembly  were  later 
continued  in  Buenos  Aires  and  then,  freed 
from  all  fears  and  hopeful  of  imposing  the 
Unitarian  principles  conceived  in  that  city, 
the  .Assembly  formulated  the  Constitution 
of  1819  in  accordance  with  those  principles. 
That  charter  was  drafted,  however,  with 
such  a  fallacious  conception  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  ignorance  of  .Argentine  character 
that,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  perfection 
of  its  articles,  it  did  not  influence  or  govern 
.Argentine  life,  even  fleetingly,  and  it  fully 
merited  that  penetrating  dictum  of  Grous- 


sac  who.  after  acknowledging  its  excellent 
theories,  said  that  it  had  but  a  single  fault: 
like  Orlando's  mare,  it  was  born  dead. 
These  Unitarian  attempts  were  doomed  to 
have  an  unfortunate  denouement.  The 
plan  to  impose  on  the  country  an  inade¬ 
quate  system  of  government  was  bound  to 
produce  a  reaction  in  the  interior  towns. 
.After  the  Constitution  of  1819  came  the 
grim  and  distressing  events  that  in  1820 
initiated  the  period  of  political,  institu¬ 
tional,  and  social  crisis  that  plunged  the 
country  into  chaos. 

The  final  attempt  at  organization  was 
made  under  the  enlightened  influence  of 
Bernardino  Rivadavia.  The  Constitution 
of  1826  is  an  admirable  historic  document, 
the  final  result  of  the  process  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  discussion  of  article  7  of  that 
constitution,  which  referred  to  the  system 
of  government,  the  conflicting  doctrines 
that  were  to  precipitate  the  crucial  battle 
in  the  constituent  assembly  were  clearly 
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set  forth.  On  the  one  side  were  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Rivadavia,  imbued  with  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  and  informed  as  to 
principles  and  the  experiences  of  European 
thought  and  nations;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  the  federalists,  representatives  of  the 
country's  historic  tradition,  and  true  sons 
of  its  soil  and  its  ideals.  The  latter  were 
headed  by  Dorrego,  who  not  only  em¬ 
bodied  their  opinion  but  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
encouraged  by  the  experiences  of  that  great 
nation.  The  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  that 
memorable  assemljly  make  up  a  valuable 
document  that  confirms  my  thesis.  Riva- 
davia’s  party,  availing  itself  of  Portillo’s 
prestige  and  learning,  not  only  discussed 
our  inability  to  organize  our  country  on 
a  federal  system,  but  also  disputed  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  itself,  and  even  its 
practical  operation  as  in  the  United 
States.  These  arguments  were  refuted  by 
Dorrego  and  Deputy  Gomez  with  evident 
logic,  but  without  convincing  the  assembly. 
The  debate  made  no  vague  references  and 
allusions  to  the  federative  idea  and  the 
example  of  the  United  States;  it  turned 
directly  on  the  .\merican  Federation  as  an 
example.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  this 
gathering  the  men  from  the  interior,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dorrego,  rejected  all  principles 
of  organization.  Rather  they  advocated 
a  constitutional  system  that  they  were  able 
to  obtain  only  after  sanguinary  struggles, 
which  delayed  for  many  years  the  adoption 
of  this  form  of  government. 

The  1826  constitution  as  finally  adopted 
was  another  victory  for  the  advocates  of 
unitarianism.  An  .\rgentine  federation 
patterned  after  that  of  the  United  States 
was  again  defeated,  and  the  process  of  our 
national  organization  continued  on  its  way, 
with  an  accentuation  of  the  clash  of  princi¬ 
ples  that  began  soon  after  our  revolution. 

The  Constitution  of  1826  was  rejected 
by  the  caudillns,  not  just  liecause  it  was  a 


constitution  and  they  did  not  want  a  con¬ 
stitution;  they  rejected  it  Ijecause  it  did 
not  embody  the  federal  system  that  the 
people  wanted.  The  documents  on  their 
rejection  make  clear  their  aspirations  for  a 
federal  system,  which  so  far  had  been 
constantly  disregarded. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  stir  up  old 
disputes,  or  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
eminent  .Argentines  whose  memories  the 
judgment  of  history  has  hallowed.  When 
I  speak  of  these  antagonistic  principles  and 
this  strife,  I  am  trying  only  to  define  the 
factors  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of 
history,  entirely  apart  from  all  ethical 
considerations  and  without  attempting  to 
fix  resixjnsibility  or  much  less  to  place  upon 
one  party  or  the  other  the  burden  of  all  the 
unrest  and  tribulations  that  Ijeset  my 
country  during  the  long  period  of  our 
civil  wars. 

The  execution  of  Governor  Dorrego, 
leader  of  the  federalists,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  chief  of  the  Unitarian  forces 
on  his  return  from  the  wars  in  Brazil, 
covered  with  glory,  at  the  head  of  the 
national  army,  was  really  an  attempt  to 
wipe  out  through  terror  the  trend  towards 
federation  which  was  dominant  in  the 
country.  It  was,  however,  a  very  grave 
mistake.  Unquestionably,  the  result  of 
that  terrible  deed  was  the  appearance  of 
those  barbarous  chieftains  who  devastated 
the  country  for  so  long,  but  who  also 
played  an  indispensable  historical  role  in 
the  attainment  of  our  present  system  of 
government. 

The  long  and  infamous  tyranny  was 
ended  by  the  efforts  of  another  federalist. 
General  Urquiza,  who  rose  in  arms  and 
overthrew  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Buenos 
•Vires,  with  the  patriotic  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  constitutional  government.  The 
Constitution  of  1853,  our  present  charter, 
represents  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
federalist  spirit.  It  was  the  example  of  the 
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L'niicd  States  that  brought  about  its 
adoption. 

Unitarians  who  had  gone  abroad  during 
the  tyranny  of  Rosas  returned  to  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  a  federalist, 
with  the  surprising  result  that  former 
enemies  collaborated  in  the  task  of  draft¬ 
ing  the  new  constitution.  In  Carril's 
magniheent  address  to  General  Pico,  there 
was  a  profound  and  proud  expression  of 
historic  truth.  It  was  the  federalists  who 
gave  the  constitution  to  the  country. 
Urejuiza's  overthrow  of  Rosas  represented, 
not  the  downfall  of  the  federalist  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  Rosas  had  ostensibly  stood 
for.  but  rather  its  final  triumph. 

I  hc  influence  of  the  great  philosopher 
Juan  Bautista  Alberdi  on  the  members  of 
the  C'onstituent  .Assembly  is  indisputable, 
but  the  disagreement  which  later  brought 
.MIx’rdi  into  opposition  to  Sarmiento,  the 
former  denying  and  the  latter  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
I  Constitution  on  that  of  Argentina,  may- 
give  a  key  to  the  extent  of  that  thinker's 
influence.  The  lilieral  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  .\rgentine  constitution  were 
due  in  part  to  Alberdi.  The  system  ol 
government  was  copied  by  the  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  directly  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  1  have  seen 
letters  written  by  some  of  them  who  men¬ 
tion  their  efTort  to  read  the  English  text 
and  the  distress  they  suflered  because  of 
their  difficulty  in  doing  so.  This  single 
fact  is  to  my  mind  proof  that  those 
men  insisted  on  turning  directly  to  .\meri- 
»  can  sources  and  that  they  inspired  the 
.\rgentine  system  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  formation  of  the  constitution 
was  concluded;  the  example  of  the 
federated  United  States  triumphed  at  last. 
■Ml  the  misery  of  the  long  Rosas  dictator¬ 
ship  had  been  necessary,  in  order  that 
under  its  influence  Buenos  .^ires  might 
lose  its  fondness  for  the  idea  of  unitv:  in 
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order  that  it  might  acejuire  its  own  individ¬ 
uality  among  its  sister  provinces  and 
recognize  that  their  personalities  were 
similar  to  its  own. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  my  conclusions,  it  would  suffice 
to  recall  the  violent  and  unjust  words  of 
the  reporting  member  of  the  Provincial 
Convention  that  met  in  Buenos  .\ires  in 
1860  to  arrange  for  the  incorporation  of 
that  province  in  the  union,  and  suggest 
amendments  to  the  national  constitution. 

1  refer  to  Deputy  \’elez  Sarsfield,  w-ho 
asserted  that  the  .Argentine  constitution 
was  a  copy  of  the  .American;  that  ignorant 
men,  under  the  pretext  of  fitting  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  had  disfigured  it  in 
certain  places;  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Convention  that  he  was  addressing  should 
be  confined  to  restoring  the  original 
meaning. 

The  constitution  could  not  lie  sufficient 
in  itself  to  complete  the  organization  of 
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the  country.  It  was  ncccssar\'  to  think  of 
the  ortjanic  federal  institutions  that  would 
tjive  form  to  the  new  nation.  Two  prac¬ 
tical  topics  sus[eestcd  themselves  in  the 
very  bei^innina::  education,  and  chanaies  in 
the  leijislation  that  still  preser\  ed  the  vices 
and  the  customs  of  the  old  Spanish  way  of 
life,  which  could  no  longer  survive  in  the 
independent  nation. 

Education  was  another  matter  in  which 
action  was  taken  under  .\merican  influ¬ 
ence.  Dominsto  Faustino  Sarmiento  visited 
the  United  States  first  in  1847  and  later  as 
.\re;entine  Minister  from  1865  to  1868. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  United  States  knew 
no  limits.  He  wrote  to  Lastarria.  express¬ 
ing  his  ferv'ent  admiration  for  the  country. 
.\s  President.  Sarmiento  was  destined  to 
preside  over  the  transformation  of  learnine 
and  politics  in  his  country.  His  work  has 
lately  aroused  great  interest  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  brief 
study  of  Dr.  Madaline  \V.  Nichols — 
which,  incidentally,  we  hope  may  find  a 
response  and  continuation  amon?  other 
.American  scholars. 

In  the  United  States  .Sarmiento  learned 
to  place  boundless  faith  in  the  power  of 
knowledge,  of  instruction,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  moral  and  material  elevation  but 
also  as  a  way  of  achieving  human  welfare. 
This  idea  which,  according  to  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University,  is  one  of  the  two  great  forces 
that  characterize  the  United  States,  was 
the  Ijeginning  of  the  transformation  of  our 
way  of  life.  The  religious  policy  of  .Argen¬ 
tina  tended  to  keep  the  .Argentine  mind  in 
a  kind  of  immobility,  of  ecstatic  adoration, 
which  made  constructive  knowledge  im¬ 
possible.  Sarmiento  set  himself  to  change 
it.  I  have  letters  written  by  that  illustrious 
statesman  in  which,  referring  to  Cordoba, 
the  center  of  a  glorious  tradition — of 
which,  I  am  honored  to  say,  I  am  myself 
a  son — he  said  in  so  many  words  that  he 


proposed  to  transform  the  city,  to  promote 
mechanical  arts  there  by  means  of  an 
exposition,  and  to  establish  an  astronom¬ 
ical  observatory.  For  the  latter  he  brought 
as  director  a  learned  friend  of  his  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in 
Boston  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
He  established  the  Cordoba  .Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  founded  schools  with  teach¬ 
ers  whom  he  likewise  brought  from  the 
United  States;  and  without  actually  being 
anti-religious,  or  trying  to  initiate  any 
controversy  with  the  established  Church, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  into 
the  country  persons  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  in  his  eagerness  to  remake  the 
national  spirit.  This  transformation  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  transmuted  by  Sarmiento’s  genius 
and  brilliant  mind. 

The  influence  that  I  desire  to  emphasize 
did  not  stop  there,  however.  In  the  matter 
of  legislation,  nothing  was  more  important 
than  the  formulation  of  a  new  Civil  Code 
to  replace  the  outworn  Spanish  laws.  This 
work  was  accomplished  by  another  son  of 
Cordoba,  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Dal- 
macio  A'elez  Sarsfield,  a  man  of  admirable 
talent  and  vast  erudition.  In  spite  of 
the  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  Code  on 
his  work,  the  .American  influence  is  also 
evident. 

The  names  of  two  great  United  States 
jurists  are  cited  frequently  in  the  .Argentine 
Civil  Code;  they  are  Kent  and  Story,  who, 
according  to  the  authoritative  opinion  of 
Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
Law  .School,  might  be  called  the  founders 
of  .American  law;  one  established  the  con¬ 
nection  between  old  English  law  and  conti¬ 
nental  tenets,  and  the  other  was  the  teacher 
and  judge  who  gave  one  of  our  jurists  the 
inspiration  that,  together  with  Savigny's 
erudition,  was  to  serve  him  in  codifying, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  private  international  law. 


UNITED  STATES  INFLUENCE  ON  ARGENTINE  INSTITUTIONS 


I  hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  my  point.  The  facts  of  our  history 
arc  a  definite  revelation  of  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  on  the  development  of 
our  life.  It  might  well  be  said  that  our 
institutional  evolution  consisted  of  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  to  achieve  a  federal  system 
of  government  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  organization  was  the 
realization  of  that  ideal.  In  this  rapid 
summary  it  has  been  my  desire  to  reveal 
some  of  the  elements  common  to  both 
these  great  nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  diplomacy  is  banal 
and  ephemeral.  It  is  indeed,  when  it  can¬ 


not  be  based  on  the  assurance  of  common 
traits.  Two  nations  that  have  followed  the 
same  path  in  their  institutional  and  social 
growth,  however,  have  in  common  a  spirit 
capable  of  being  further  developed  and  of 
creating  an  indestructible  union.  Although 
I  have  perhaps  contributed  nothing  ab¬ 
solutely  new  to  this  subject,  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  study  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States,  which  day  by 
day  is  being  accepted  more  and  more 
widely  as  an  expression  of  the  sentiment 
and  needs  of  the  continent,  and  which  I 
personally  find  satisfies  my  innermost  as¬ 
pirations. 


Drawing  by  Juan  Kronfusa.  from  “Reviata  de  Arquitectura'* 


THE  ARGENTINE  NATIONAL  SHRINE  IN  TUCUMAN 


In  this  house  the  Assembly  of  1816  declared  Argentine  independence. 


THE  CENTRAL  Sl  tT^ll  S.^ 

The  industrial  metropolis  of  Brazil  numbered  1,500,000  inhabitants  last  year.  To  its  position  as  chief 
city  in  the  famous  coffee-growing  region  has  been  added  the  advantage  of  being  the  center  of  the  expanding 
southern  cotton-raising  area.  A  considerable  part  of  this  fiber  is  consumed  in  the  great  Sao  Paulo 


•F  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

textile  mills.  The  city  is  rapidly  stretching  out  in  all  directions;  its  building  record  is  phenomenal. 
In  the  central  section  skyscrapters  continue  to  rise.  The  entire  group  at  the  left  above  was  built  after 
1937.  Below  it  is  the  large  Normal  School,  evidence  of  the  Paulistas’  intense  interest  in  education. 


The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  Meeting  in  Washington 

AXA  ROSA  S.  DE  MARTINEZ  GUERRERO 

Argentine  Member  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission 


The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  met  in  general  assembly  at 
Washington  on  November  11-13,  1940. 
Members  representing  thirteen  of  the 
American  republics  came  to  the  three-day 
meeting,  all  of  them  animated  by  a  firm 
resolve  to  work  as  effectively  as  possible  for 
the  realization  of  the  aim  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion;  to  Ijecome  acquainted  with  the  true 
status  of  women  in  America,  in  order  to 
try  to  remov'e  all  obstacles  to  their  com¬ 
plete  participation  in  the  political  and 
social  life  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  following  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  present: 

Argentina;  Scnora  Ana  Rosa  S.  de  Martinez 
Guerrero,  Chairman 

Dominican  Republic:  Senorita  Minerva  Bernar¬ 
dino,  Vice  Chairman 

Bolivia:  Senora  Carmen  Bustamante  de  Lozada 
Chile:  Senora  Graciela  de  Schnakc 
Colombia:  Senora  Marla  Currea  de  Aya 
Cuba:  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez 
Ecuador:  Senora  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi 
El  Salvador:  Senora  Elena  de  Castro 
Guatemala:  Senora  Marla  de  Recinos 
Honduras:  Senora  Mariana  de  Caceres 
Mexico;  Senora  Amalia  Gonzalez  Caballero  de 
Castillo  Ledon 

Nicaragua:  Senora  Hena  Lagos  de  DeBayle 
United  States:  Miss  Mary  Winslow 

The  non-attcndancc  of  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  was  due  to  unavoidable  circumstances, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  grounding  of  the 
plane  in  which  the  delegate  of  Venezuela, 
Senorita  Luisa  Martinez,  was  flying  to 
Washington.  This  prevented  her  from 
arriving  for  the  meeting. 
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The  majority  of  the  delegates  occupy 
posts  of  responsibility  in  their  countries. 
Most  of  them  are  mothers,  who  add  .social 
and  civic  work  to  their  family  duties  and 
who  play  active  and  genuinely  important 
roles  in  the  life  of  their  countries.  It  was 
encouraging  to  note  the  support  given  by 
the  governments  to  facilitate  the  journey 
of  the  members  not  resident  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  they  in  turn  bent  every  effort 
toward  making  the  trip.  They  arrived 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  good  will, 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  what  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  Commission. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  delegates 
at  their  1940  assembly  went  far  beyond  a 
mere  statement  of  women’s  organizational 
problems;  political  and  ideological  prob¬ 
lems,  of  concern  to  both  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  .American  nations,  were 
resolutely  faced.  The  Commission  offi¬ 
cially  declared  that  the  women  of  .America 
cannot  remain  indifferent  or  impassive  in 
the  face  of  the  necessity  for  continental 
solidarity  and  cooperation,  but  that  they 
can  and  must  foster  a  good  neighbor 
policy  as  a  firm  guarantee  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  democratic  ideals,  social  justice, 
and  peace  in  .America.  On  this  basis  a 
call  was  formulated  to  all  the  women  of 
.America  to  unite  in  the  defense  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  existence  of  which  is  now  menaced 
by  the  world  crisis.  Furthermore,  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the 
.American  nations  and  the  repudiation  of 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  last  November  were:  seated,  left  to  right;  Senora 
Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzilez,  representative  of  Cuba;  Senora  Graciela  de  Schnake,  representative  of 
Chile;  Senorita  Minerva  Bernardino,  representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Commission;  Senora  Ana  Rosa  de  Martinez  Guerrero,  representative  of  Argentina  and  chairman  of 
the  Commission;  Senora  Carmen  de  Lozada,  representative  of  Bolivia;  Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya, 
representative  of  Colombia;  and  Senora  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi,  representative  of  Ecuador;  standing, 
left  to  right:  Senora  Mariana  de  Caceres,  representative  of  Honduras;  Senora  Elena  de  Castro,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  El  Salvador;  Senora  Hena  Lagos  de  DeBayle,  representative  of  Nicaragua;  Senora  Maria 
de  Rccinos,  representative  of  Guatemala;  Senora  Amalia  Caballero  de  Castillo  Ledon,  representative 
of  Mexico;  and  Miss  Mary  Winslow,  representative  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
tieneral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  -Assistant  Director,  apf>ear  in  the  center 

of  the  back  row. 

all  forcia;n  expansion  or  conquest  in  any  Pan  .\merican  Union  to  call  an  inter- 
part  of  the  American  continent  were  the  American  congress  of  women  and  to  sug- 
subject  of  another  forceful  resolution.  gest  to  the  governments  that  women  be 

Practical  problems  too  received  their  included  among  the  official  delegates  to 

share  of  consideration.  resolution  was  all  inter-American  congresses.  Still  an- 

adopted  in  reference  to  inter-American  other  recommended  that  the  forthcoming 
travel,  advocating  a  cordial  welcome  in  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 

each  country  for  visitors  from  another  and  ican  States  give  consideration  to  legislation 

endorsing  the  Second  Inter-.Xmerican  that  would  raise  the  civil  and  political 

Travel  Congress  in  Mexico  in  1941.  status  of  the  women  of  America  to  a  level 

.\nother  impiortant  resolution  asked  the  of  greater  equality  and  justice. 
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As  for  specific  questions  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  women  of  America,  the 
assembly  first  approved  the  statutes  and 
by-laws  of  the  C'-ommission  and  then 
asjreed  upon  a  program  for  future  activi¬ 
ties  that  included  the  following  projects: 

1.  To  bring  up  to  date  the  ref)ort  on  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  women  in  America. 

2.  To  study  systems,  regulations,  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  women's  prisons. 

3.  To  repK)rt  on  labor  legislation  for  women. 

4.  To  study  juvenile  courts  and  child  welfare. 

5.  To  initiate  a  study  of  the  problems  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  protection  of  young  jjeople. 

6.  To  unify  and  coordinate  women’s  activities 
in  each  country. 

7.  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  apf>ointment  of 
women  as  delegates  to  inter-.\merican  Confer¬ 
ences. 

8.  To  compile  bibliographies  on  women's  status 
and  activities  and  on  social  welfare. 

9.  To  complete  the  series  of  biographies  of 
noted  women  of  the  .Americas  for  publication  in 
the  Bcli-ETIN  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  in  short,  that  after 
three  days  of  hard  work  the  Inter-.Xmeri- 
can  Commission  of  Women,  in  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  tolerance  and  with  full 
comprehension  of  the  responsibility  of 
women  in  such  crucial  moments  as  the 
present,  mapped  out  a  concrete  program 
that  harmonizes  with  the  aims  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  and  the  separate  and 
collective  interests  of  all  the  .American 
republics.  The  results  of  the  meeting 
were  definite,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  adopted  will  surely  Ije  demon¬ 
strated  as  time  goes  on.  However,  it 
should  l)e  pointed  out  that  what  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  observers  was  the 
atmosphere  of  cordiality,  insight,  and  in¬ 
dustry  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
deliberations.  There  always  exists  a  cer¬ 
tain  mistrust  of  the  utility  of  any  purely 
feminine  activity.  This  assembly  proved 
such  mistrust  ungrounded,  for  it  undeni¬ 
ably  demonstrated  that  when  women  are 
stirred  by  earnest  purposes  and  confronted 


with  vital  problems,  their  efficiency  and 
their  devotion  to  the  task  at  hand  are  im¬ 
measurable.  The  closing  session  of  the 
assembly  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  except  for  short  inteix’als  for 
lunch  and  for  a  tea  given  at  the  White 
House  in  honor  of  the  delegates,  there  was 
no  interruption  until  the  session  came  to  a 
close  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

During  the  course  of  the  three-day  ses¬ 
sions,  each  delegate  submitted  a  report  on 
the  status  of  women,  both  in  existing  legis¬ 
lation  and  actual  practice,  in  her  respective 
country.  These  reports,  taken  as  a  whole, 
gave  the  delegates  a  general  picture  cf 
women’s  problems  in  the  .Americas  and 
greatly  helped  them  in  acquiring  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  future. 

Many  motions,  concerning  important 
subjeets  widely  diverse  in  character,  were 
presented.  Senora  de  Lozada,  the  Bolivian 
delegate,  proposed  that  it  be  suggested  to 
the  .American  governments  that  part  of  the 
moneys  now  being  spent  on  armaments 
be  allocated  instead  to  public  health,  in 
order  to  help  in  solving  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  child  welfare,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  Pan  .American  corporation 
be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  facilitating  the  free  distribution  to 
needy  persons  of  all  unsalable  surplus  com¬ 
modities  of  the  several  nations. 

Senora  de  .Aya  of  Colombia  presented  a 
motion  asking  the  .American  governments 
to  authorize  their  representatives  on  the 
Inter- .American  Commission  of  Women  to 
take  steps  to  improve  existing  conditions  in 
women’s  prisons. 

Senora  de  Schnake  of  Chile  submitted  a 
motion  proposing  an  inquiry  into  con¬ 
ditions  of  lalxir  for  women  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  children  in  each  of  the  .American 
countries. 

Senora  de  Levi,  representative  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  presented  a  number  of  motions,  in- 
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eluding  the  following:  To  broaden  wom¬ 
en's  activities  in  the  field  of  public 
health;  to  urge  the  American  govern¬ 
ments  to  settle  all  pending  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  by  pacific  means  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  assure  continued  peace  in 
America;  to  petition  the  American  govern¬ 
ments  to  name  a  permanent  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  a  history  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  and  pub¬ 
lishing  their  national  anthems,  in  order  to 
improve  mutual  understanding  among  the 
American  nations;  and  finally,  that  all  the 
delegates  attempt  to  intercede  in  any  dis¬ 
putes  arising  between  nations,  that  they 
oppose  any  policy  of  conquest  or  territorial 
expansion,  and  that  they  actively  combat 
in  their  respective  countries  all  propaganda 
against  democratic  ideals. 

Senora  de  Castillo  Ledon,  the  Mexican 
delegate,  proposed  that  a  committee  l)e 
named  to  make  a  study  of  labor  conditions 
and  social  legislation  pertaining  particu¬ 
larly  to  women  in  each  of  the  countries; 
that  each  delegate  assume  the  task  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  bibliography  on  the  status  and 
activities  of  women  in  her  own  country; 
and  furthermore,  that  the  women  of 
.\merica  unite  to  work  for  true  democracy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  fill  out  the  panorama  of  American 
problems,  as  the  delegate  from  Argentina 
I  presented  two  motions,  one  concerning 
protection  for  adolescents  and  the  other 
concerning  equality  of  wages  for  men  and 


women  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

.Assuredly  the  labors  of  the  assembly 
were  oriented  toward  real  needs  of  the 
women  of  .America,  with  emphasis  on 
humanitarian  and  social  problems  alxjve 
political  ones,  and  continental  interests 
alxjve  those  of  individual  nations.  So  its 
work  was  interpreted  by  the  press  and  by 
women’s  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  which  were  at  all  times  most  cordial. 
.As  a  result,  all  .America  became  aware  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  met  with  continent-wide 
response  and  interest.  Now  there  remains 
before  us  the  task  of  putting  into  practical 
effect  in  each  country  the  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects  outlined  by  the  Commission.  By  doing 
so,  we  can  demonstrate  that  women  are 
really  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  life 
of  .America  and  that  the  governments  are 
interested  and  willing  to  comply  with  the 
proposals  that  their  official  delegates  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  Commission’s  1940  meeting. 

Difficult  times  lie  before  us.  The  world 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  load  of  problems  that  weigh  upon  it. 
.America  cannot  isolate  itself;  it  must  turn 
its  eyes  toward  other  peoples  who  are 
fighting  for  their  ideals  of  freedom. 
.Similarly,  the  women  of  today  cannot  limit 
themselves  to  the  mere  defense  of  their 
own  hearthstones;  they  must  press  forward 
in  a  widening  field  of  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  serx  ice  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  task 
as  active  members  of  their  communities. 


Pan  American  Dav 

DOROTHY 
Editorial  Division. 

On  April  14  of  this  year  the  Americas 
joined  in  celebrating  the  Pan  American 
U nion's  fifty-first  and  Pan  American  Day's 
eleventh  anniversary.  In  the  halls  of  the 
Union's  Ijeautiful  marble  building  in 
Washington,  the  officially  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  governments  of  the 
twenty-one  .American  republics  came  lo- 
sether  as  is  their  wont  on  that  day. 
International  gatherings  of  one  sort  or 
another  have  Ijecome  almost  a  daily  com¬ 
monplace  in  these  evil  and  desperate  times; 
so  frequently  do  they  occur,  as  crisis 
follows  crisis  with  lightning  speed,  that 
the  world  has  difficulty  in  keeping  abreast 
of  them,  if  indeed  it  has  the  fortitude  to 
withstand  them  and  their  too  often  sorrow¬ 
ful  implications  and  devastating  outcomes. 
When  we  find,  then,  the  representatives  of 
twenty-one  nations  meeting  together,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  spoils  wrenched 
by  force  from  their  neighlxirs,  enslaving 
free  peoples,  or  imposing  death  sentences 
upon  independent  peace-loving  nations, 
but  rather  to  commemorate  and  stive 
thanks  for  bonds  of  understanding,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  solidarity  that  exist  among  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  truly  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

The  fundamental  spirit  and  significance 
of  Pan  American  Day  were  tersely  summed 
up  in  a  statement  made  to  the  press  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union: 

Today,  thr  anniversary  of  the  founding  oi  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  the  twenty-one  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  joining  in  the 
annual  obserx’ance  of  Pan  .American  Day.  These 
celebrations  bring  each  year  a  renewed  conscious- 
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ness  and  appreciation  of  the  high  concept  of 
international  relations  developed  in  the  Americas 
under  the  aegis  of  this  great  international  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  these  days  ol  brutal  disregard  of  international 
morality  in  some  sections  of  the  world,  Pan 
■American  Day  acquires  a  new  significance  and 
affords  the  people  of  the  .Americas  an  opptortunity 
to  reaffirm  their  unswerving  devotion  to  those 
ideals  of  mutual  respect  and  sanctity  of  the  pledged 
word  which  constitute  the  keystone  of  inter- 
•American  relations. 

On  this  memorable  anniversary,  may  the 
people  of  the  United  States  join  with  their 
brothers  in  the  other  .American  republics  in 
rededicating  their  thoughts  and  energies  to  the 
defense  and  preservation  of  those  high  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  order  under  law,  upon 
which  the  indep)endent  nations  of  the  New  World 
were  founded. 

To  inaugurate  the  official  celebration  in 
Washington,  Nelson  .A.  Rockefeller,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Cultural  and  Commercial 
Relations  Ixrtween  the  .American  Re¬ 
publics,  entertained  the  memljers  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes 
of  the  Union.  In  welcoming  his  guests, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  friends  of 
the  Americas:  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  all  of 
you  to  this  lunch  celebrating  the  fifty-first  anni¬ 
versary  ol  the  founding  ol  the  Pan  .American 
Union. 

It  IS  singularly  gratifying  at  a  moment  when  the 
Old  World  is  torn  with  tragedy  and  strife  that  we 
of  the  New  World  can  sit  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  to  observe  this  day  that  we  have  all  set 
aside  as  an  expression  of  our  spirit  of  continental 
solidarity. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  because  we  have  a  deep 
feeling  of  international  integrity,  a  sense  of  mutual 
trust,  and  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  a  way 
ol  life  that  is  dear  to  all  the  f)eoples  of  the  .Americas. 
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Mr.  Rockefeller  then  presented  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Governing;  Board,  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  who  in  turn  introduced  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Wallace,  \*ice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  in  the  few 
months  since  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
high  office  has  become  known  throughout 
the  continent  as  an  able  and  engaging 
representative  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  of  friendliness  and  good 
will  toward  Latin  .\merica,  addressed  his 
audience  partly  in  English  and  partly  in 
Spanish.  His  remarks,  which  were  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  networks  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  carried  by  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  via  short  wave 
to  Latin  America,  were  as  follows; 

More  significant,  perhaps,  than  any  national 
holiday  is  Pan  American  Day,  which  since  1931 
has  been  celebrated  on  April  14  by  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics.  Some  day,  I  trust,  there 
will  be  a  Pan  Europ>ean  Day,  but  thus  far  it  is 
only  in  the  New  World  that  we  have  been  able 
to  step  beyond  the  puiely  national  consciousness 
into  an  awareness  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
hemisphere.  World  events  since  1931  and  the 
ruthless  acts  of  aggressor  nations  have  drawn  us 
in  the  New  World  together  in  mutual  defense. 
Pan  American  solidarity  for  hemispheric  defense 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  forces  in  the  world  today- 
Critics  of  Pan  Americanism  claim  that  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  culture  oi  the  North  can  never  under¬ 
stand  the  Latin  American  culture  of  the  South. 
We  assembled  here  today  know  that  the  two  great 
cultures  of  the  Western  World  are  a  source  of 
strength,  not  of  weakness,  provided  only  there  is 
reciprocal  understanding.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  today  have  an  ever-growing  desire 
to  understand  their  brothers  to  the  South.  Our 
universities  rep>ort  an  increase  of  about  fifty  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  students 
studying  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  There  has 
been  a  similar  increase  in  North  American  interest 
in  Latin  American  music  and  painting.  Nearly 
everyone  in  the  United  States  has  an  increasing 
number  of  friends  who  are  traveling  or  intend  to 
travel  in  Latin  America  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Our  best  American  books  are  being  translated 


into  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  .Spanish  edi¬ 
tion  of  Reader's  Digest  has  met  with  a  splendid 
reception.  Time  Magazine  has  launched  a  special 
air-mail  edition  designed  to  reach  Latin  America 
at  almost  the  same  time  it  reaches  the  United 
.States.  In  Brazil,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
called  Reviita  Americana,  somewhat  similar  in  ap- 
pc-arance  to  the  Time  Magazine,  has  been  launched 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  it  piossible  for  Brazil  to 
become  more  familiar  with  North  .American  af¬ 
fairs.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  piostage 
rate  on  L'nited  States  books  to  Latin  .America, 
and  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  republics  have 
alreadv  agreed  to  reduce  the  rate  from  twelve 
cents  to  five  cents  a  piound  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Better  e\en  than  the  written  word  is  the  spoken 
word.  In  recent  months  the  great  radio  systems 
of  the  United  States  have  increased  their  interest 
in  Latin  .America.  Within  a  short  time,  short 
wave  broadcasting  stations  in  the  L'nited  .States 
will  be  transmitting  programs  to  the  other  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics  with  greatly  increased  power. 
.Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  widespread 
rebroadcasting  of  programs  which  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  radio  stations  in  the  other  .American 
republics  by  short  wave.  Among  the  programs 
which  will  be  broadcast  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
direct,  will  be  educational  broadcasts  of  the 
School  of  the  .Air  of  the  .Americas. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  foreshadowings  of  the 
Pan  America  that  is  to  be  is  the  highway  that 
extends  south  from  Laredo.  Texas,  for  830  miles. 
It  is  the  hofje  of  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
highway  will  soon  reach  the  Guatemalan  border, 
where  it  will  join  the  all-weather  road  across 
that  republic.  Many  excellent  stretches  ol  road 
have  already  been  paved  in  El  .Salvador,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  In  recent  months 
road  construction  throughout  Central  .America 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  previous 
period;  and  in  South  .America,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Ecuador  are  entering  upon  vigorous 
programs  of  construction.  Peru  has  already  built 
a  thousand  miles  of  paved  road  on  the  Pan 
American  route  and  continues  actively  to  push  the 
work.  In  Argentina  the  road  from  Buenos  .Aires 
to  the  .Andes  is  op)en  and  more  than  half  of  the 
road  is  paved  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  southern 
border  of  L'ruguay  opposite  Buenos  Aires.  It 
will  be  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us  when  an  .Argen¬ 
tinian  can  travel  on  good  paved  roads  9,200  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Texas,  and  when  a  Texas 
cattleman  can  travel  a  similar  distance  and  confer 
with  his  brother  cattlemen  on  the  pampas.  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  most  significant  exports  from 
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Latin  America  to  the  United  States  will  consist  in 
the  tourist  services:  the  filling  stations  and  hotels 
that  they  patronize,  the  handicraft  goods  that 
they  buy,  and  so  on.  But  even  more  significant 
than  these  services  will  be  the  ideas  and  under¬ 
standing  that  will  result  from  our  travel. 

In  the  world  of  commerce,  it  has  been  very 
gratifying  during  the  past  year  to  note  that  the 
L'nited  States  has  increased  her  purchases  ol 
Latin  .American  goods  by  20  percent,  and  Latin 
America  has  increased  her  purchase  of  L'nited 
States  goods  by  28  ptercent.  These  increases  are 
largely  due  to  the  war,  but  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  continue  in  case  the  L'nited  States  furnishes 
to  Latin  .America  the  necessary  capital  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  There  is  no  reason  why  Latin 
.America  should  not  go  through  an  industrial 
expansion  during  the  next  fifty  years  similar  to 
that  which  the  L'nited  States  enjoyed  from  1860 
to  1910.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  L'nited 
States,  it  is  quite  jxtssible  that  Latin  .America 
fifty  years  hence  will  have  a  capital  investment  in 
industry  more  than  ten  times  that  which  she  has 
p.day.  It  is  quite  ptossible  that  the  number  of  her 
wage  earners  may  be  tripled,  and  the  value  of 
manufactured  output  increased  ten  or  fifteen  times. 

.As  a  part  of  the  industrialization  of  Latin 
■America,  there  should  also  come  the  more  efficient 
production  of  tropical  products  like  rubber, 
quinine,  abaca,  rotenone  bearing  plants,  and 
tropical  hardwoods.  The  utilization  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  resources  of  Latin  .America  will  depend  in 
considerable  measure  on  the  spteed  with  which 
good  roads  and  health  facilities  are  made  available. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  do  a  more  scientific  and  skill¬ 
ful  job  of  tropical  production  than  the  European 
nations  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  challenge  of  the  task  is  to  find  satisfactory 
methods  for  providing  the  physical  plant,  for 
training  the  directive  talent,  and  for  protecting 
labor’s  participation.  We  have  abundant,  un¬ 
used  natural  resources  and  a  young,  virile  popula¬ 
tion.  Richer  in  resources  p>er  capita  than  other 
regions,  we  can  find  and  we  will  find  the  way  to 
use  this  wealth  more  effectively  in  terms  of  better 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  all  the  people. 

.As  always,  the  New  World  is  building  up,  not 
tearing  down.  We  are  building  ourselves  a 
structure  wherein  wc  may  be  protected  from 
economic  disturbance  at  home  and  be  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  economic  disruption  from  abroad.  We 
intend  to  encourage  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  arises  out  of  good  faith  and  peaceful  purpose 
and  which  is  conducted  optenly  and  fairly. 


.Against  commerce  on  any  other  plan,  we  are 
forewarned. 

During  the  past  year,  the  emergency  has  drawn 
us  closer  and  brought  us  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  common  interests — economic,  social,  moral  and 
political. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  the  survival  of  human 
freedom,  we  have  not  been  willing  to  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  the  role  of  idle  spectators  of  a  scene  whose 
consequences  must  so  affect  our  future.  In  wit¬ 
nessing  the  tragic  downfall  of  small,  peace-loving 
nations,  none  of  the  .American  Republics  has  been 
willing  to  wait  its  turn.  We  are  building  an 
impenetrable  defense,  moral  as  well  as  material. 

In  expanding  heavily  the  volume  of  inter- 
.American  trade,  we  have  broadened  our  grasp  of 
the  principle  that  nations  must  buy  as  well  as 
sell;  we  have  moved  further  towards  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  meaning  of  international 
commerce.  In  the  negotiation  of  commodity 
agreements,  we  have  found  a  common  ground  for 
the  consumer  and  the  producer;  we  have  seen  a 
display  of  unselfish  understanding  of  mutual 
interests. 

By  planning  for  a  more  abundant  life,  by  setting 
up  the  machinery  for  effecting  a  fuller  realization 
of  our  economic  pKDtentialities,  we  have  stressed 
balance,  and  the  capacity  for  economic  stability, 
rather  than  the  doctrine  of  economic  subordina¬ 
tion  preached  elsewhere.  Not  for  us  the  subser¬ 
vience  of  neighbors  to  a  dictatorial  conqueror,  but 
instead  the  interdep)endence  ol  strong,  inde¬ 
pendent,  free  nations. 

In  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  emergency,  we 
have  held  fast  to  the  social  gains  for  which  all 
the  .Americas  have  labored  valiantly  these  many 
years. 

In  breaking  down  the  barriers  to  better  under¬ 
standing,  we  have  found  a  rallying  force  for  cul¬ 
tural  unity  in  our  resistance  to  the  enslavement  of 
the  human  mind.  In  the  integration  of  our 
varied  races  and  stocks,  we  have  continued  to 
find  a  source  of  strength,  rather  than  the  threat 
that  such  a  mixture  is  termed  in  certain  areas  ol 
the  Old  World. 

Wc  are  fortunate  to  have  come  upon  this 
critical  period  in  our  history  with  the  faith,  the 
confidence  and  the  understanding  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  good  neighbor  has  engendered,  (lod 
willing,  we  shall  ride  through  this  storm,  fear¬ 
lessly,  firm  in  our  objectives,  strong  in  our  unity. 

.As  we  think  of  the  maenificent  destiny  to  which 
our  resources,  our  cultural  backgrounds,  and  our 
vigorous,  expanding  piopulations  call  us,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  statement  by  San  Martin,  the 
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great  Argentine  Liberator:  “You  will  be  what 
you  ought  to  be,  and  if  not  you  will  be  nothing.” 

If  we,  the  peoples  of  the  New  World,  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  extraordinary  responsibility 
which  the  events  of  the  past  25  years  have  thrust 
upon  us,  we  shall  in  all  truth  lx*  reduced  to  a 
state  of  impotence  and  confusion.  The  torch  of 
civilization  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  realize  Bolivar's  great 
dream  of  a  Pan  America  whose  glor\'  should  be 
her  sense  of  justice  and  liberty—  we  shall  perfect  a 
democracy  in  which  resp<'ct  for  rights  is  balanced 
by  the  willingness  to  shoulder  duties. 

We  of  the  .Americas  have  not  Ix’cn  deaf  to  the 
call  of  destiny.  Realizing  the  common  peril,  we 
have  been  meeting  together  in  repeated  con- 
ferentes.  .Montevideo,  Buenos  .Aires,  Lima  and 
Habana  have  Ix-come  historical  names  standing 
for  the  peace,  the  secuiity  ana  the  territorial 
integrity  of  each  .American  Republic.  The 
obligations  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  to  each 
other  are  multilateral.  .As  a  citizen  of  the  United 
.States  and  a  representative  of  this  .Administration 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to 
reaffirm  the  profound  interest  of  the  L’nited  States 
in  building  up  and  maintaining  an  impregnable 
hemispheric  delense. 

We  shall  carrv  on  as  a  hemisphere  but  in  so 
doing,  we  shall  hop<’  that  eventually  the  world 
will  again  be  one  world,  bound  together  by  the 
everlasting  ties  of  peace  and  understanding. 

Later  in  the  day  the  celebration  was 
continued  by  another  broadcast  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Latin  .\inerica, 


transmitted  from  the  Governing  Board  > 
Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  j 
Travel  Division  of  the  L'nion,  on  behalf  of  { 
the  development  of  inter-.American  travel 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  assembly  in  j 
Mexico  in  September  1941  of  the  Second 
Inter- .American  Travel  Congress,  arranged  j 

a  program  featuring  an  address  by  Edwin  : 
C'..  Hill,  the  well-known  news  commenta-  E 
tor.  A  group  of  diplomats,  government  i 
officials,  and  representatives  of  all  branches  | 
of  the  travel  industry  gathered  to  hear 
Mr.  Hill’s  timely  Salute  to  the  Americas. 

In  the  evening,  a  large  and  distinguished 
audience  filled  the  Hall  of  the  .Americas 
for  a  concert  of  .American  music  presented 
by  the  U nited  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra, 
with  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter  conduct-  j 
ing  and  with  Lila  Cerda,  Chilean  sojjrano,  ; 
and  Angel  Reyes,  Cuban  violinist,  as  | 
guest  artists.  Miss  C'erda's  two  groups  of  ; 
delightful  songs  were  much  enjoyed,  and 
Mr.  Reyes,  a  young  violinist  of  unusual 
feeling  and  technical  skill,  was  enthu-  * 
siastically  acclaimed  by  the  audience. 

The  program,  which  was  broadcast  in 
part  over  one  of  the  national  networks 
and  sent  by  short  wave  to  Latin  .America,  j 
was  as  follows;  j 


1. 

Elcgla 

Luis  A.  Calvo  Colombia 

(.Arranged  by  Luis  Guzman) 

United  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 

2. 

Plants  una  Mata  de  Rosa 

J.  Urrutia  Blondel 

Chile 

El  Encuentro  (Tonada) 

P.  Humberto  .Allendc 

Chile 

La  Tisanera  (Pregon) 

Lii.a  Cerda 

R.  Mercedes  .Ayarza  de  Morales 

Peru 

Emerson  Meyers  at  the 

piano 

3. 

Tambo 

Angel  Reyes  Camejo 

Cuba 

Yemaya 

.Angel  Reyes  Camejo 

Cuba 

Angel  Reyes 

.Angel  Reyes  Camejo  at  the  piano 

4. 

Punenas:  Inca  Suite 

Isabel  .A.  Thiele  Argentina 

Lento,  Ocaso  en  los  cerros 
Andante,  Pastores,  llamas,  quenas 
Veloz,  Danza  y  algarabla 

L'nited  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 


5.  Campo:  Poema  .Sinfonico  F.  Eduardo  Fabini  Uruguay 

L'nited  States  N.avy  Band  Orchestra 
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6. 


8. 


9. 


Sonata  No.  1  in  E  Minor  for  violin  alone  Julian  Clarrillo  .\fe.\ico 

Largo — Fuga,  poco  libre 

Angei.  Reyes 

Prcludio  Benonc  Calcavccchia  Uruguay 

L'nited  States  N.avv  Band  Orchestra 


Cancion  dc  Cuna 
Canqao  do  Mar 


Lii  A  Cerda 


Domingo  Santa  Cruz  Chile 
O.  Lorenzo  Fernandes  Brazil 


El  Salon  Mexico 


.•\aron  Cropland  I  'nited  States 

L'nited  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 


.\s  still  another  part  of  the  Union's 
anniversary,  a  Pan  American  philatelic 
exhibition  was  held  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Collector’s  Club,  the  Washington 
.\ir  Mail  Society,  and  the  Washington 
Philatelic  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Stamp  Section  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
In  addition  to  the  Union's  own  quite 
extensive  collection,  122  frames  of  Latin 
.American  stamps  were  lent  by  some 
twenty-five  different  collectors.  A  silver 
cup  offered  by  the  Union  as  a  prize  for  the 
host  exhibit  was  awarded  by  the  judges 
to  Mrs.  Harry'  Gantz  of  Washington  for 
her  unusually  fine  collection  of  South  and 
Central  .American  air  mail  stamps. 

While  the  Pan  .American  Union,  as  the 
official  permanent  organ  of  .American 
cooperation,  was  the  focal  point  of  the 
Pan  .American  Day  celebration,  this  great 
inter-.American  holiday  was  celebrated  in 
a  no  less  enthusiastic  degree  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  schools,  civic,  commercial, 
cultural  and  .social  groups,  and  the  general 
public  throughout  the  continent.  Count¬ 
less  messages  of  good  will  from  govern¬ 
ments  and  from  both  official  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  all  over  Latin 
.America  were  received  by  the  Governing 
Board  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Union.  Typical  of  them  was  the  telegram 
sent  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
one  of  the  South  .American  countries  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 


in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board; 

If  the  ideals  of  Pan  .Americanism  that  began  to 
take  form  at  the  Washington  Conference  of  1889- 
90  had  found  their  way  into  universal  conscious¬ 
ness.  we  feel  sure  that  the  civilized  world  of  today 
could  have  been  spared  its  present  misery  and 
suffering.  Let  us  work  with  all  our  might  to 
achieve  peace  and  understanding  among  men  and 
nations,  thereby  assuring  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
My  most  cordial  congratulations  on  this  new 
anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  again 
not  only  for  his  colleagues  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  but  for  millions  of  citizens  of 
the  .Americas  as  well,  replied: 

A’our  eloquent  testimony  to  the  need  for  world¬ 
wide  acceptance  of  the  high  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  conduct  which  characterize  the  relations 
happily  existing  between  the  independent  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  echoed  in  the  hearts 
and  convictions  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Thus  once  more  the  nations  of  the 
.Americas  have  joined  in  their  annual  com¬ 
memoration  of  and  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  system  of  voluntary  peaceful  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  that  binds  them 
together.  It  is  a  system  whose  aims,  ideals, 
and  effectiveness  have  been  growing  and 
acquiring  deeper  strength  and  significance 
through  more  than  half  a  century,  and  in 
terms  of  the  mutual  benefit  and  welfare  of 
the  twenty-one  nations  that  live  under  it, 
its  benefits  have  never  been  more  glowingly 
apparent  than  they  are  today. 


More  Summer  Courses  in  Latin  America 


Suppi  EMENTiNC  thc  list  of  Latin  American 
summer  schools,  seminars,  and  study  tours 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1941  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  1941  Bili.etin,  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  compiled  the 
following  additional  summary  of  recently 
announced  programs: 

BRAZIL 

University  of  Brazii.  Edi'cational  Field  Trip, 
Rio  dc  Janeiro,  July-August. 

Six  weeks  in  Brazil  studying  the  Portuguese 
language;  lectures  and  discussions  in  English  on 
Brazilian  civilization,  American  history,  the  social 
sciences,  music,  and  art.  Lectures  by  Brazilians 
who  are  authorities  in  their  fields,  discussion  hours 
and  individual  work,  visits  to  schools  and  other 
institutions,  and  daily  meetings  with  men  and 
women  who  are  making  important  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  their  nation.  Expenses:  steam¬ 
ship  transpiortation,  from  $320  to  $535  round 
trip;  hotel,  about  $2  per  day  or  private  families, 
about  $6  p>er  week;  university  fee,  $10;  general 
fee,  $25. 

For  further  information,  address:  Dr.  Leora 
James  Sheridan,  Organizing  Secretary,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Brazil  Educational  Field  Trip,  205  Swarth- 
more  .Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

CO.STA  RICA 

Pan  .American  Fellowship  Society  Goodwill 
V'isiT  TO  Costa  Rica,  July  4  to  .August  3. 

Round  trip  to  Costa  Rica  with  stopis  in  Panama, 
Guatemala,  and  Cuba.  Two-week  stop  in  San 
Jos6.  Cultural  visits  around  San  Jose  and  vicinity; 
sp>ecial  series  of  lectures  by  professors  from  thc 
University.  Expenses:  $375,  including  transpor¬ 
tation,  hotel  accommodations,  all  meals,  taxes,  etc. 

For  further  information,  address:  Clarence  E. 
.Altenburg,  President,  Pan  American  Fellowship 
Society,  200  Richton  Avenue,  Highland  Park, 
Mich. 

CUBA 

L'niversity  of  Habana  .Summer  School,  Habana: 
July  21 -.August  30. 

The  University  of  Habana  has  just  announced 
its  first  .Summer  .School  Session  for  foreigners, 
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designed  cspiccially  for  North  .American  teachers 
and  students.  A'aried  courses  will  be  taught  in 
English — social,  political  and  economic  problems 
of  Cuba,  diplomatic  relations  between  Cuba  and 
thc  United  States,  etc. — and  in  Spanish  there  will 
be  courses  in  grammar  and  literature,  history  of 
Latin  .American  culture,  art,  history,  ornithology 
and  icthyology.  Visits  to  public  buildings,  places 
of  historical  interest,  sugar  mills,  tobacco  planta¬ 
tions. 

For  further  information,  address:  Dr.  Luis  .A. 
Baralt,  Secretary,  Summer  School,  University  of 
Habana,  Habana,  Cuba. 

.\IF..\ICO 

Mlxk:an  Horizons,  Mexico.  D.  F.,  four  seminars: 
June  30-July  12,  July  14-26,  July  28-.Aii- 
gust  9,  and  .August  11-23. 

During  its  second  annual  series.  Mexican  Hori¬ 
zons  offers  four  two-week  s«-minars  during  the 
summer.  The  seminars,  which  arc  conducted 
entirely  in  English,  seek  to  make  possible  within 
a  limited  period,  a  better-than-average  idea  of 
the  country.  Each  seminar  includes  six  lectures 
alternating  with  six  related  field  trips.  Each 
lecturer  conducts  a  field  trip  in  connection  with 
his  particular  subject,  which  will  include  among 
others  .Mexican  education,  social  conditions,  eco¬ 
nomics,  arts  and  handicrafts.  Expenses:  S30  fee 
for  each  two-week  seminar.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address:  Miss  Maria  Bransford  Heitner,  I'lO 
Walnut  .Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (after  June  1st, 
229  .Avenida  .Alvaro  Obrecon,  Mexico,  D.  F.) 

Instituto  Hlspaxo-Mexiuano  ‘“Ruiz  de  .Ai  sr- 
c6n,”  Mexico,  D.  F.,  July-.August. 

The  recently-established  Instituto  Flispano- 
Mcxicano  “Ruiz  dc  .Alarcon’’  is  planning  to 
extend  its  remarkable  work  by  adding  to  its  recu- 
lar  eourses  a  .Summer  Session.  Thc  many  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Instituto  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences,  music,  law,  physical  education,  and  the 
humanities  have  Ijeen  entrusted  to  a  comjxtent 
faculty  which  includes  many  Spanish  scholars  in 
exile  and  Mexican  authorities  in  thc  fields  men¬ 
tioned.  For  further  information,  address:  Dr. 
Pedro  Martul  Rcy,  Director  General  del  Instituto 
Hispano-Mexicano  "Ruiz  de  .Alarcon”,  Gordoba 
48,  .Mexico,  D.  F. 
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FitiD  Course  in  CVjmparativl  Education, 
XoRTHWESTERN  L'ntversitv,  School  oI  Educa¬ 
tion,  Evanston,  Illinois,  June  21  to  Au«;ust  16. 

For  the  third  consecutive  summer  the  field  of 
study  of  the  Sehool  of  Education  of  Northwestern 
L'niversity  will  be  Mexico,  not  only  because  of  its 
accessibility  at  this  time,  but  because  its  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  twenty  years 
in  carrying  out  one  of  the  most  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  cxpieriments  of  our  times.  Span¬ 
ish  is  not  necessary  for  registration  in  this  course. 
The  first  four  weeks  are  spent  in  Evanston  study¬ 
ing  the  present  educational  and  social  program  ol 
-Mexico,  as  well  as  its  cultural  history  and  heritage. 
The  second  half  of  the  session  will  be  spent  in 
traveling  in  Mexico,  visiting  spieciali^pd  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  sociological  centers  of  interest. 
Expenses:  S319,  which  includes  the  services  of  the 
C  ourse  Director,  first-class  railway  transportation, 
ItKlging  in  the  best  hotels,  admission  fees.  etc. 
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The  inclusive  cost  of  the  trip  for  members  of  the 
course  w  ho  may  wish  to  join  the  group  in  Mexico 
City  by  Saturday  evening,  July  19,  is  S193. 

F'or  further  information,  address:  P.  R.  Hershey 
Director,  Field  Course  in  Comparative  Educa¬ 
tion,  The  Summer  School,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Fourth  Lagun.a  Conference  on  Cooper.ative- 
CoLLECTiVE  Farming,  Torreon,  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  August  4-6,  1941. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  will  be  “The 
Crisis  in  La  Laguna  and  How  It  Is  Being  Met.’" 
The  work  and  problems  of  La  Laguna  will  be 
diseussed  by  peasants,  doctors,  teachers,  coopera¬ 
tive  leaders,  and  agricultural  engineers,  and  there 
will  be  field  trips. 

For  further  information  address:  Clarence 
Senior.  .Xvenida  Chapultepec  512,  Mexico,  D.  F'., 
Mexico. 


United  States  Trade  with 
Latin  America  in  1940 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

ChieJ,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Ionian 


.\ccoRDiNG  TO  FiGL'RES  rcccnilv  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  20  Latin  American  republics  for  the 
year  ended  December  1940,  amounted  to 
51,302,134,000,  which  was  $235,614,000 
greater  than  the  total  ($1,066,520,000)  for 
the  calendar  year  1939.  United  States 
jiurchases  from  these  republics  at  the  close 
of  the  last  calendar  year  reached  a  total  of 
$619,465,000,  as  compared  with  $517,556,- 
000  in  1939,  an  increase  of  $101,909,000  or 
19.7  percent.  United  States  sales  to  the  20 
republics  amounted  to  $682,669,000  in 
1940,  as  against  $548,964,000  in  1939,  a 


gain  of  $133,705,000,  or  24.4  percent. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  world  last  year  amounted  to  $6,647,- 
009,000,  of  which  $2,625,445,000  repre¬ 
sented  imports  and  $4,021,564,000,  e.\- 
ports.  Of  these  values,  the  20  Latin 
American  republics  accounted  for  19.6 
percent  of  aggregate  trade,  23.6  percent  of 
total  imports,  and  17.0  percent  of  total 
exports.  In  the  calendar  year  1939  United 
States  world  trade  totaled  $5,495,257,000, 
of  which  $2,318,081,000  represented  im¬ 
ports  and  $3,177,176,000,  exports.  The 
share  of  the  20  Latin  .American  republics 
in  the.se  totals  for  that  year  was  19.4  per¬ 
cent  of  total  trade,  22.3  percent  of  imports, 
and  17.3  percent  of  exports. 
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Bt'LLETIN  OF  THE  PAX  AMERICAN  INTON 


Compared  with  corresponding  figures 
for  1939,  imports  from  the  northern 
group  of  Latin  American  republics  in  1940 
increased  by  12  percent  and  from  the  South 
American  republics  by  24.7  percent.  Sales 
to  the  northf'rn  group  increased  by  13 
percent  in  1940  and  to  the  South  .American 
republics  by  32.1  percent.  \  comparison 
of  the  1939  trade  between  the  L'nited 
States  and  the  Latin  .\merican  countries 
with  that  of  1938  will  indicate  to  what 
degree  commerce  improved  in  1940, 
except  in  the  case  of  exports  to  the  Latin 


republics  in  North  .\mcrica.  Imports 
from  the  northern  group  of  republics  in 
1939  increased  by  5.3  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1938,  and  from  the  South 
.\merican  republics  by  21  percent.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Latin  republics  in  North 
,\merica  increased  in  1939,  as  compared 
with  1938,  by  21.5  percent  and  to  the 
South  .American  republics  by  9.8  percent. 

With  regard  to  L’nited  States  trade  with 
the  individual  countries,  it  may  be  noted 
that  since  September  1934  trade  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  negotiated  with  eleven  of 


United  States  Imports  from  Latin  America 


(Value?  in  thiiiisanils  of  dollars,  i.  o.,  iKMl  omitted] 


Country  of  oriRin 


Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

CitKta  Rica . 

Panama . 

C'.uba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

North  .American  Republics . 

.Argentina . 

Bolivia  * . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  * . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

A’enczuela . 

South  .American  Republics . 

Total  Eatin  .America . 

Total  United  States  imports  from  world 


1939 

1940 

Peret'nt  chacte 
in  1940 

56.  266 

75,  780 

-r34.- 

10.  725 

11,077 

—  3,  3 

6.  879 

7,  038 

-2.  3 

7,  031 

9,  521 

35.  4 

2.  902 

2.  876 

-0.  9 

3,230 

3.  921 

-21.4 

3,  582 

4,  280 

-19.  5 

104,  930 

105,  434 

-0.  5 

5.  824 

5.  363 

—  9 

3.  031 

3,  618 

-19.4 

204.  400 

228,  910 

-12.0 

61.  914 

83.  301 

—  34.  S 

2.  184 

5,  668 

-1.59.  5 

107,  250 

105, 166 

-1.9 

40.  562 

64.  941 

-  60.  1 

48.  983 

47.  564 

-2.9 

3.  513 

4.  814 

-3".0 

1.803 

1.884 

-^4.  5 

13.  959 

17.  943 

-28.  5 

9,  375 

17,  629 

-  88.  0 

23.613 

41,  645 

-  "(i.  4 

313.  156 

390,  555 

'  -^24." 

517,  556 

1  619,465 

i  -19." 

;  2,318.081 

2,  625,  445 

-4-13.3 

1  l'nited  States  statisties  ennlit  eommodities  in  eonsiderahle  quantities  imported  from  ami  exi>orted  to  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  via  ports  situated  in  neighltoring  countries,  not  to  the  n-publics  of  Bolivia  ami  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  wbieh 
the  i>orts  of  entry  or  departure  arc  located. 
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the  Latin  American  republics.  They  are: 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ra£[ua,  El  Salvador,  and  Venezuela.  The  in¬ 
tention  to  negotiate  agreements  with  C.hile, 
.\rgentina  and  L’ruguay  is  announced. 

The  tables  published  herewith  show  that 
for  almost  all  the  20  republics  there  was  an 
upward  trend  in  Ixrth  imports  and  exports. 
For  imports  there  were  four  decreases — 
Nicaragua,  0.9  percent;  Brazil,  1.9  per¬ 
cent;  Colombia,  2.9  percent;  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  7.9  percent.  In¬ 


creases  ranged  from  0.5  percent  for  Cuba 
to  159.5  percent  for  Bolivia.  There  was  no 
decrease  in  exports  to  any  of  the  Latin 
republics  except  Haiti,  where  they  declined 
9.9  percent  in  1940.  Increased  shipments 
ranged  from  0.8  percent  for  Colombia  to 
1 17.5  percent  for  L’ruguay. 

The  tables  given  below  show  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Latin  .America,  by  values  and  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  or  decrease,  for  the 
calendar  year  1940,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1939. 


United  Slates  Exports  to  Latin  America 


[Values  in  thousands  of  ilullars,  i.  r..  (MIU  omitted] 


Country  of  destination 

1939 

1940 

Percent  change 
in  1940 

Mexico . 

83,  177  1 

96.  941 

-^16.  5 

Guatemala . 

8,574  ! 

9.  117 

-r6.  3 

El  Salvador . 

4.  172  > 

4.  681 

-rl2.2 

Honduras . 

5,812  , 

7,  291 

-r25.  4 

.\icaragiia . 

4,297  ! 

6,  115 

-42.  3 

Gosta  Rica . 

9,786 

11.  537 

4-17.  9 

Panama . 

12,752 

19,  070 

-49.  5 

81,  646 

84,  694 

—  3.  7 

Dominican  Republic . 

6,  780 

6,  999 

-3.2 

5,  812 

4,  618 

—  9.  9 

North  .\merican  Republics . 

222.  124 

251,063 

-13.  0 

•Argentina . 

70,  945 

106,  877 

^50.7 

Bolivia  * . 

4,512 

7,  763 

-r72.  1 

Brazil . 

80,  345 

110,  588 

-3".  6 

26,  791 

43,  428 

-62.  1 

Colombia . 

51,277 

51,  691 

-0.  8 

Ecuador . 

5,  900 

6,411 

-8. 

Paraguay  * . 

675 

1.238 

-83.  4 

Peru . 

19,  246 

23,  123 

-r20.  1 

L'ruguay . 

5, 183 

11,275 

-11".  5 

Venezuela . 

61,966 

69.  212 

-rll.7 

•South  .American  Republics . 

326.  840 

431,  606 

^32.  1 

Total  Latin  .America . 

j  548, 964 

682,  669 

j  -r24.  4 

Total  L'nited  States  exports  to  world . 

3,  177,  176 

1 

4,021,  564 

+  26.  6 

■  Tnited  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imimrted  from  and  exported  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports 
of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


Bauxite  in  Brazil 

The  Earth  that  Yields  Aluminum 


Aluminlm,  which  at  one  time  was  more 
rare  and  costly  than  eold  or  silver  despite 
its  being  one  of  the  most  abundant 
elements  on  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  newer 
metals  and  owes  its  wide  industrial  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and 
efficient  process  of  manufacture  in  1886. 
From  the  small  but  siatnificant  output  of 
16  metric  tons  in  that  year,  production 
has  steadily  risen  and  in  1939,  the  world 
total  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  650,000 
metric  tons,  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

The  efforts  of  C..  M.  Hall,  the  discoverer 
of  the  above-mentioned  process,  were  lars:e  ■ 
ly  confined  to  cryolite  as  a  basic  raw  ma¬ 
terial;  today,  bauxite,  a  hydrated  alumi¬ 
num  oxide,  is  the  predominant  source  of 
this  important  metal.  In  order  of  proba¬ 
ble  importance.  France,  Hungary,  Suri¬ 
nam  (Dutch  Guiana),  British  Guiana, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
were  the  largest  producers  of  this  clay  in 
1939.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  three  laraie  producers  are  found 
in  the  Americas. 

In  the  absence  of  production  data  for 
Brazil,  export  figures  put  that  country  in 
fourteenth  place  among;  world  producers  in 
1938.  The  larger  part  of  the  present  out¬ 
put  of  Brazil  comes  from  the  Po^os  de 
Caldas  plateau  in  the  state  of  Minas 
Gcraes,  which  contains  two  different  ty|x's 
of  mineral.  The  ore  is  rich  and  is  mined  by 
open  cuts.  The  reserves  of  these  deposits 
are  estimated  to  be  about  1 20,000,000  tons, 
7,000,000  tons  of  which  have  already  been 
studied.  An  analysis  of  the  ore  being; 

From  ^'Brazil  Trade  Journal,"  published  hr  the 
Conselho  Federal  de  Comercio  Exterior,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
April  1941. 
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worked,  which  represents  about  10  percen  | 
of  the  total  available,  shows  from  60  to  65  | 

percent  aluminum  oxide  and  is  called  gibbs-  J 
ite  and  bauxite  clay.  The  remaining  90 
jjcrcent  of  the  deposits  contains  from  54  to 
60  percent  aluminum  oxide  and  does  not 
serve  for  the  direct  manufacture  of  alumi¬ 
num  sulfate,  as  is  true  of  the  former,  but 
could  be  used  as  raw  material  for  alumi¬ 
num.  At  present  it  is  not  being  worked. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  former  material  contains  4  to  6 
percent  ferric  oxide  while  the  latter  has  as 
much  as  7  to  10  percent;  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent  ferric  oxide  is  obtained  only  after  care¬ 
ful  selection.  Approximately  220  persons 
are  employed  in  the  deposits  of  this  region, 
which,  it  may  be  noted,  produce  about  95 
percent  of  the  total  of  the  state.  Other 
fairly  important  deposits  in  Minas  Geraes. 
located  in  Saramenha.  Lagoa  do  Bamba 
and  Morro  do  Cruzeiro  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Ouro  Preto,  are  now  Ijeing;  ex¬ 
ploited  by  three  firms,  two  of  which  work 
the  clay  together  with  ochres.  The  re- 
-serves  are  estimated  to  total  2,000,000  tons 
and  are  at  present  supplying  mineral  for 
the  aluminum  sulfate  industry  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Production  data  of  the  State  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Minas  Geraes  give  the  following 
fig;ures  for  output  in  the  state  in  recent 
years  and  although  they  do  not  represent 
the  total  production  of  Brazil,  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  partial  criterion  as  to  trends  in  this 
branch  of  activity;  7,000  metric  tons  in 
1937;  14,374  metric  tons  in  1938;  9,012 
metric  tons  in  1939  and  10,000  (estimated) 
metric  tons  in  1940. 

There  arc  over  80  deposits  of  bauxite  in 
Brazil  and  In^sides  those  mentioned  above. 
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Others  of  some  importance  are  to  be  found 
in  Grauira  Island  and  Maracassume  in  the 
State  of  Maranhao  and  Muqui  in  the  State 
of  Espirito  Santo.  Others  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  are  in  Correntina  and  Barra  do 
Mendes  in  the  State  of  Bahia  and  Entron- 
camento  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Muqui  deposits  in  Espirito  Santo 
are  situated  about  250  miles  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  125  miles  from  the  port  of 
Vietoria  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  and 
55  miles  from  Barra  do  Itapemirim,  from 
which  future  shipments  of  ore  will  probably 
be  made.  The  reserve  of  the  deposit, 
aceording  to  the  latest  estimates,  is  about 
1,000,000  tons.  Due  to  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  local  company  ships  only 
6,000  tons  annually.  With  improvements 


in  the  capacity  of  the  Leopoldina  Railway, 
which  serves  this  company,  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  exporta¬ 
tion  to  30,000  tons  annually. 

The  occurrences  on  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  Maranhao  are  interesting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  composition,  since  this 
bauxite  is  phosphorous.  The  deposits  are 
estimated  to  reach  millions  of  tons,  Trauira 
Island  alone  having  a  reserve  of  10,000,000 
tons  with  a  phosphorus  base.  Brazilian 
experts  are  undertaking  studies  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  cheap  process  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  reserves  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphates  and  alumina.  If  these  efforts 
are  successful,  it  is  believed  it  will  be 
possible  to  supply  the  total  internal  demand 
for  phosphatic  fertilizers. 
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Among  world  exporters  of  bauxite, 
Brazil  is  in  twelfth  place.  Recorded  ex¬ 
ports  of  bauxite  from  Brazil  begin  in  1936, 
in  which  year  they  amounted  to  70,000 
metric  tons,  Argentina  being  the  sole 
market.  In  1937,  Argentina  was  again 
the  only  purchaser,  having  bought  8,770 
metric  tons  of  this  ore.  In  1938,  of  the 
total  of  12,928  metric  tons,  shipments  went 
to  Argentina,  France  and  Uruguay,  the 
respective  amounts  being  12,905  metric 
tons,  13  metric  tons  and  10  metric  tons. 
In  1939,  Argentina  again  was  the  only 
buyer,  shipments  having  risen  to  18,279 
metric  tons.  In  1940,  there  was  a  drastic 
decline  to  82  metric  tons,  the  markets  being 
Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

The  F.  O.  B.  price  of  the  exported  pro¬ 
duct  shows  the  following  variations  over 
the  years:  1936, 146reis  per  kilo;  1937,  213 
reis  per  kilo;  1938, 193  reis  per  kilo;  1939, 
155  reis  per  kilo,  and  1940,  369  reis  per 
kilo,  the  highest  in  the  export  history  of  the 
mineral. 

Despite  the  presence  of  large  and  rich 
deposits  of  bauxite,  there  is  no  aluminum 
reduction  plant  of  importance  in  Brazil. 
Thus  consumption  of  bauxite  is  limited  to 
other  uses,  viz,  for  abrasives,  aluminum 
sulfate,  and  a  compionent  of  refractory  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  reported  that  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  in  1936  was  about  1,000  tons, 
while  in  1938  this  had  in  all  probability 
risen  to  3,000  tons.  It  is  doubted  whether 
this  can  be  increased  appreciably  under 
present  circumstances  because  of  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  plants  employing 
this  raw  material.  It  may  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  increase  in 
consumption  with  the  utilization  of  the 
phosphatic  bauxite  of  the  North  for 
fertilizer  production. 


One  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  reduction 
plant  in  Brazil  is  the  lack  of  capital  for 
investment,  the  factor  of  electrical  power 
(1  fxjund  of  metal  requires  10  to  12  kwh.)  J 
being  readily  solved  in  the  industrial  region  ^ 
of  the  Southeast.  As  to  the  other  raw 
materials  necessaiy’  in  a  minor  degree,  that 
is,  soda  ash,  coke,  tar  and  pitch,  coal  and 
gas,  and  lime,  all  except  the  latter  must  be 
imported  to  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  and  * 
present  additional  difficulties  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  industry  in  Brazil.  There 
is  thus  an  increasing  necessity  to  augment 
imports  of  aluminum  because  of  rising 
domestic  consumption.  In  this  connection, 
there  is  an  interesting  development  in  the 
composition  of  this  trade  which  reflects  the 
trends  in  the  domestic  metallurgical  alumi¬ 
num  industry.  In  1930,  imports  amounted 
to  510  metric  tons;  in  1940,  this  had  de¬ 
creased  to  122  metric  tons.  Contrasted  to 
this  decline  is  the  rise  in  the  imports  of 
bars,  wire  and  ingots  of  aluminum,  that 
is,  raw  material  for  the  metallurgical  in¬ 
dustry’.  In  1930,  imports  of  this  type  of 
aluminum  totalled  520  metric  tons  (see 
table);  in  1940,  they  aggregated  1,638 
metric  tons,  or  over  three  times  their 
former  quantity. 


Aluminum  Imports  of  Brazil 

[Quantitios  in  Metric  Tons) 


Years 

Semi-  1 

manufactured 

Manufactured. 

Al.  Sulfate 

1930 . 

520 

510  i 

0) 

1931 . 

415 

14 

(■) 

1932 . 

555 

8 

(1) 

1933 . 

962 

15 

0) 

1934 . 

643 

8 

0) 

1935 . 

1, 106 

34 

3,  848 

1936 . 

1, 191 

56  ! 

3,814 

1937 . 

1,569 

82 

4,  272 

1938 . 

1,456 

48 

4, 171 

1939 . 

1,674 

61 

4,  452 

1940 . 

1,638 

122 

3,  384 

I  Not  classified  separately. 
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Colombian  -  Venezuelan  Treaty  on 
Boundaries  and  River  Navigation 

The  church  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  where 
the  First  General  Congress  of  Greater 
Colombia  met  in  May  1821,  was  the  scene 
of  another  historic  event  on  April  5,  1941, 
when  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  met  there  to 
sign  a  treaty  that  settles  the  hundred-year- 
old  question  of  their  joint  boundary,  pro¬ 
vides  for  free  navigation  on  rivers  common 
to  the  two  nations,  and  envisages  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  new  agreements  on  trade  and 
economic  relations. 

The  treaty  declares  that  the  boundary 
between  the  two  nations  has  been  defined 
by  previous  boundary  treaties  and  demar¬ 
cation  activities  and  by  the  present  treaty; 


all  differences  in  this  matter  are  settled; 
and  the  demarcations  carried  out  by  the 
special  commissions  in  1901  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Swiss  Experts  appointed  in 
1922,  and  that  to  be  carried  out  by  com¬ 
missioners  provided  for  by  the  treaty  are 
recognized  as  final  and  irrevocable.  The 
boundary  line  is  described  in  detail  in  the 
first  article. 

Both  republics  grant,  reciprocally  and  in 
perpetuity,  the  fullest  rights  of  free  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  rivers  crossing  or  separating  the 
two  nations.  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
will  draft  identical  tariff,  health,  and  river 
police  regulations,  to  which  vessels,  crews, 
and  passengers  will  be  subject,  in  order  to 
facilitate  navigation  and  commerce. 

Both  contracting  parties  agree  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  sign  as  soon  as  possible  a  treaty 
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of  commerce  and  navigation,  based  on 
principles  of  complete  liberty  of  transit  by 
land  and  water,  and  a  boundar%'  statute 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  friendship  and 
economic  interests. 

Any  differences  between  the  contracting 
parties  relative  to  the  interpretation  or 
execution  of  the  treaty  will  be  decided 
peaceably  according  to  international  law. 

After  approval  by  each  national  con¬ 
gress  and  ratification  by  the  respective 
governments,  ratifications  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  Caracas  within  30  days. 

The  two  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  Luis  Lopez  de  Mesa  of  Colombia  and 
Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges  of  Venezuela,  signed  the 
pact  in  the  presence  of  President  Eduardo 
Santos  of  Colombia  and  high  officials  of 
the  two  countries.  President  Eleazar 
Lopez  Contreras  of  Venezuela  could  not 
witness  the  ceremony  because  the  laws  of 
his  land  do  not  permit  the  President  to 
leave  the  country  during  his  term  of  office. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  however,  the  two  Presidents  met 
on  the  international  bridge  over  theTachira 
River,  which  separates  the  two  countries  at 
that  point.  The  flags  of  the  two  countries 
were  raised,  that  of  Venezuela  by  President 
Santos,  and  that  of  Colombia  by  President 
Lopiez  Contreras.  Then  President  Lopez 
Contreras  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  historical  ties  uniting  the 
two  republics,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  present  occasion.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said: 

Our  two  countries  here  see  the  realization  of 
century-old  aspirations,  carrying  to  fulfilment  the 
ideals  that  the  Liberator  forged  for  both  amid  the 
din  of  battle,  for  their  mutual  wellbeing.  Today 
those  treasured  ideals  are  undisturbed  and  we  find 
ourselves  motivated  by  the  same  policy,  as  we 
stand  on  the  line  bounding  these  two  sister  lands, 
at  the  very  sp>ot  where  our  Liberator  and  Father, 
in  1813,  uttered  words  with  which  God  had  in¬ 
spired  him  to  address  the  nations:  “I  have  come  to 
bring  you  liberty,  independence,  and  the  reign 
of  justice.  .  .  .” 


Race,  language,  traditions,  religion,  customs 
and  even  the  nature  of  the  land  in  which  we  were 
born  and  which  has  shap>ed  our  destiny,  all  make 
inevitable  the  union  that  our  fathers  maintained 
in  the  past,  that  we  pioclaim  today,  and  that  our 
sons  will  uphold  tomorrow.  It  was  not  temporarv 
expediency  alone,  nor  the  necessities  of  war,  that 
impelled  our  forefathers  to  act  as  a  single  nation 
when  they  thought  the  time  had  come  to  take  up 
the  struggle  with  the  holy  purp>ose  of  winning 
independence.  .  .  . 

The  President  of  Colombia,  deeply 
moved,  replied  in  a  similar  vein.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  said: 

This  is  not  an  isolated  act  in  the  course  of  our 
international  relations,  it  is  a  continuation  of  our 
history,  the  inevitable  and  logical  consequence  of 
the  heroic  days  that  you  have  so  skillfully  evoked 
and  that  give  Venezuela  and  Colombia  an  inalien¬ 
able  claim  to  nobility.  Those  days  inspired  our 
illustrious  forefathers,  when,  in  the  Church  of  El 
Rosario,  they  confirmed  their  desire  for  union, 
already  proclaimed  at  Angostura,  and  decreed  it 
as  the  result  and  guarantee  of  the  Liberator's 
effort.  .  .  . 

The  results  that  we  present  to  the  world  today 
are  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sowm  by  the  creators  of  our 
nation  and  matured  in  the  course  of  a  history  full 
of  noble  sacrifices  and  splendid  deeds.  .  .  . 

The  precise  and  irrevocable  definition  of  our 
lx}undary,  reaffirmed  and  completed  today  with 
exemplary  fraternal  spirit,  makes  it,  not  a  line  of 
separation,  but  a  sign  of  rapprochement.  Our 
common  rivers,  op)en  to  mutual  commerce,  will  be 
the  best  vehicles  for  our  growing  coop)eration  and 
the  most  effective  factors  in  stable  progress.  We 
have  indeed  the  right.  Sir,  to  be  witnesses  of  this 
event,  which  embodies  the  desires  and  ideals  of 
our  peoples,  as  a  happy  example  of  what  America 
believes  relations  between  nations  should  be,  of  its 
conception  of  the  spirit  that  should  preside  over 
international  life.  .  .  . 

.\t  the  close  of  the  addresses,  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung  with  the  Bishops  of 
Pamplona,  Colombia,  and  San  Cristobal, 
Venezuela,  participating. 

Mexican-United  States  agreement 
on  the  transit  of  military  aircraft 

.^n  agreement  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  reciprocal 
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transit  of  military  aircraft  was  signed  by 
the  Mexican  Ambassador  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington  on  April  1,  1941.  Under  the 
agreement  the  military  aircraft  of  either 
country  may  transit  the  territory  of  the 
other,  over  routes  designated  by  the  latter, 
and  enjoy  the  facilities  of  regular  landing 
points  on  land  and  sea. 

Each  government  will  give  to  the  other 
official  notice  of  the  departure  of  such  air¬ 
craft  at  least  24  hours  in  advance,  and  in 
the  notice  give  full  information  about  the 
proposed  flight.  Such  transit  shall  take 
no  more  than  24  hours,  except  in  case  of 
force  majeure. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  denuncia¬ 
tion  unilaterally  whenever  the  conditions 
that  led  to  its  negotiation  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  denouncing  country,  disap¬ 
peared.  .\ircraft  of  either  country  in 
transit  at  the  time  of  denunciation  shall 
have  24  hours  within  which  to  leave  the 
territory  of  the  other. 

The  agreement  was  ratified  in  the  United 
Slates  by  the  Senate  on  April  3,  and  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  April  8,  and  in 
Mexico  by  the  Senate  on  April  4  and  by 
President  Avila  Camacho  on  April  15. 
The  ratifications  of  the  two  governments 
were  exchanged  at  Washington  by  the 
Undei  secretary  of  State  and  the  Mexican 
.\mbassador  on  April  25,  1941,  and  the 
agreement  became  effective  as  of  that  date. 

Mexican-  United  States 
Supplementary  Extradition 
Convention 

On  April  14,  1941,  a  Supplementary  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  Extradition  of  February  22, 
1899,  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  went  into  effect.  Accessories  before 
or  after  the  fact  to  any  crimes  made  ex¬ 
traditable  in  the  Treaty  of  1899  or  the 
Supplementary  Conventions  signed  on 


June  25,  1902,  and  December  23,  1925, 
are  now  subject  to  extradition,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  this  third  Supple¬ 
mentary  Extradition  Convention. 

Dominican  Republic -United  States 
Convention  now  effective 

The  Convention  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  United  States,  signed 
at  Washington  on  September  24,  1940 
(see  Bulletin  for  November  1940),  went 
into  effect  upon  the  e.xchange  of  notes  on 
March  31,  1941.  It  had  been  proclaimed 
in  the  United  States  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  March  17. 

The  notes  stated  that  both  governments 
had  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  put 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  into 
operation.  One  measure  taken  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Depository  Bank,  to  be  the  sole  de¬ 
pository  of  all  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
government.  The  bank  will  disburse  no 
money  for  the  account  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  until  certain  payments  have  been 
made;  these  include  the  transmission  of 
funds  to  pay  interest  and  amortization 
charges  on  outstanding  dollar  bonds  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Dominican  Customs  Receivership, 
administered  since  1905  by  an  official 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  terminated,  and  its  func¬ 
tions  have  been  transferred  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  authorities  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Expropriation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
American  ports 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  26,  1941,  the  following  resolution 
on  the  expropriation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
American  ports  was  adopted: 
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Whereas:  Subparagraph  (D)  of  Article  2, 
Resolution  I\^  on  economic  cooperation,  of  the 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Panama  in  1939  charged  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Elconomic  Advisory 
Committee  with  studying  and  prof>osing  to  the 
Governments  the  most  effective  measures  for 
mutual  cooperation  to  lessen  or  offset  dislocations 
in  the  trade  of  the  American  republics  resulting 
from  the  present  war; 

The  commerce  of  the  American  republics  has 
normally  been  carried  on  in  large  measure  in 
merchant  vessels  of  non-American  powers,  many 
of  which  arc  not  available  for  such  trade  because 
of  the  increasing  rate  of  destruction  of  the  means 
of  maritime  transportation  by  the  belligerent 
nations,  the  consequent  increased  diversion  of  such 
vessels  to  other  trades,  and  the  prolonged  station¬ 
ing  by  their  owners  of  a  large  number  of  such 
vessels  in  American  ports  interrupting  their 
normal  commercial  activities;  and 

The  resulting  shipping  shortage  has  prejudiced 
and  is  prejudicing  the  commerce  of  and  among  the 
American  republics,  creating  a  very  grave  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  fundamental  right  of  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  to  preserve  the  trade  which  is  essential 
to  their  normal  existence; 

Some  of  the  American  republics  have  already 
been  forced  to  take  steps  with  a  view  to  remedy¬ 
ing  this  situation;  and 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recommendations  of  the 
Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee,  which 
were  adopted  by  Resolution  I  of  the  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Havana  in  July  1940, 

The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics: 

a.  That  they  declare  that  the  foreign-flag  vessels 
in  American  ports,  the  normal  commercial 
activities  of  which  have  been  interrupted  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war,  may  now  be  utilized  by 
the  American  republics  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  the  provisions  of 
their  respective  national  legislations,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  defense  of  their  econo¬ 
mies  as  well  as  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent.  The  utilization  of  said  vessels  may  be 
effected  by  the  American  republics  either  through 
agreements  with  the  owners  of  the  vessels  or  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  each  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  to  assume  complete  jurisdiction  and  control 


over  such  vessels,  and  as  they  deem  it  convenient 
to  satisfy  their  own  requirements. 

b.  That  just  and  adequate  compensation  for  the 
utilization  of  the  said  vessels  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  commonly  accepted  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  national  legislations  of  each 
of  the  American  republics.  In  the  determination 
of  this  compensation,  the  damages  which  might 
have  been  caused  and  the  other  obligations  result¬ 
ing  by  the  presence  of  these  ships  in  the  p>orts  in 
which  they  may  be,  shall  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

c.  That  they  reaffirm  their  full  right  to  the  free 
navigation  of  those  vessels,  both  in  their  national 
and  international  trade,  once  they  are  under  the 
flag  of  any  one  of  the  American  republics,  and  that 
they  agree  up>on  measures  tending  to  facilitate  the 
effective  exercise  of  said  right. 

Latin  American  novels  win  prizes 

The  prizes  in  the  Latin  American  un¬ 
published  novel  competition,  sponsored  by 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.,  through  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  were  awarded  on 
April  14  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day. 

The  novel  El  Mmdo  es  Ancho  y  Ajeno 
(Wide  and  Alien  is  the  World),  by  the 
Peruvian  writer  Giro  Alegria,  received  the 
first  prize.  Three  honorable  mentions 
were  awarded:  to  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert  of 
Ecuador  for  Nuestro  Pan,  Cecilio  J. 
Carneiro  of  Brazil  for  A  Fogueira,  and 
Miguel  Angel  Menendez  of  Mexico  for 
Nayar.  These  four  novels  will  be  wholly 
or  partially  translated  into  English  for 
future  publication. 

In  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
by  decree  of  November  1 5,  1 940,  awarded 
prizes  to  the  three  novels  judged  best  in  the 
national  competition.  It  was  stipulated 
that  each  year  in  the  month  of  November, 
a  similar  national  prize  be  awarded  for 
the  best  novel,  storv',  biography  or  poem 
written  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Three  hundred  works  in  all  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  from  among  which  21  were  chosen 
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WINNERS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  NOVEL  COMPETITION 

Three  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  unpublished  novel  competition  organized  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
publishers,  through  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Coojjeration  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  visited  the 
Union  on  April  30,  1941.  In  the  center  of  the  photograph  are  Cecilio  J.  Carneiro  of  Brazil,  Giro  Alegrfa 
of  Peru,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert  of 
Ecuador,  together  with  Cloncha  Romero  James,  Chief,  and  three  staff  members  of  the  Division  of 
Intellertual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


to  represent  the  twenty  Latin  American 
republics  and  Puerto  Rico,  before  the 
International  Jury  in  New  York.  Three  of 
the  authors  were  women:  Yolanda  Orea- 
■  muno,  of  Costa  Rica;  Gaston  Lahire 
(pseudonym)  of  Honduras,  and  Telma 
Leares  (pseudonym)  of  Paraguay.  Un- 
y  fortunately  the  Uruguayan  novel  came  too 
late  to  be  considered. 

The  decision  of  the  jury,  composed  of 
John  Dos  Passos  and  Blair  Niles  of  the 
United  States  and  Ernesto  Montenegro  of 
Chile,  was  announced  by  Farrar  and 
Rinehart  on  March  1, 1941. 

The  first  prize  of  $2,500  was  given  jointly 
by  the  publishers  Farrar  and  Rinehart  and 


Red  Book  Magazine.  The  latter  also  gave 
an  additional  $2,500  to  the  first  prize 
winner  for  serial  rights  to  the  English 
translation  of  his  work,  and  $1,500  each 
to  the  Ecuadorean  and  Brazilian  for  the 
right  to  publish  translations  of  parts  of 
their  novels. 

Three  of  the  winners  came  to  the  United 
States  through  the  generous  cooperation 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  the  Grace  Line 
and  Moore-MacCormack  Lines,  to  receive 
the  prizes  in  person.  On  April  14  they 
were  present  at  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  presided. 
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Ciro  Alcgria  has  lived  in  Chile  for  some 
time.  In  1935  the  Society  of  Chilean 
Writers  conferred  upon  him  the  “Premio 
Literario  Nascimiento”  for  his  novel  La 
Serpiente  de  Oro,  his  first  work,  which  has 
since  brought  him  continental  recognition. 
This  novel  deals  with  Indian  life  in  the 
interior  of  Peru,  a  theme  that  reappears  in 
his  second  important  novel,  Los  Perros 
Hambrientos,  and  in  his  prize-winning  El 
Mundo  es  Anchoy  Ajeno. 

Special  rate  for  mailing  books  to 
Latin  American  countries 

By  a  special  arrangement  between  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  Departments  of 
seventeen  Latin  American  republics,  books 
mailed  from  this  country  may  now  be  sent 
at  a  flat  rate  of  five  cents  per  pound.  The 
countries  with  which  the  agreement  has 
been  made  are:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Packages  of  several  books  are 
limited  in  weight  to  22  pounds;  there  is  no 
limit  for  single  volumes. 

Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union 
of  the  Americas  and  Spain 

Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain,  which  will  open  its 
sessions  on  September  1,  1941. 

A  study  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  postal  relations  between  the 
member  countries  has  been  made  urgent 
by  the  European  war,  which  has  changed 
or  blocked  the  usual  channels  of  commer¬ 
cial,  social,  and  intellectual  communica¬ 
tion.  The  forthcoming  Congress  will 
therefore  add  to  the  topics  normally  dis¬ 


cussed  at  these  conferences  the  question  of 
maintaining  facilities  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rapprochement  adequate  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  countries 
members  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain. 

Fourth  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bibliographical  and 
Library  Association 

On  February  20  and  21  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bibliographical  and  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus  of  the 
George  Washington  University  is  presi¬ 
dent,  held  its  fourth  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  with  an  attendance  of  200. 
Three  of  the  sessions  were  devoted  to 
bibliography,  libraries,  and  archives,  rc- 
sfiectively,  a  number  of  important  papers 
being  read,  while  at  the  luncheon  and 
dinner  meetings  addresses  on  various  re¬ 
lated  topics  were  delivered.  At  the  con¬ 
cluding  meeting  two  papers  on  research 
needs  were  delivered,  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  quarterly  magazine  for  members  was 
announced,  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Uruguayan  prints  exhibited  in  the 
United  States 

A  collection  of  50  etchings,  lithographs, 
and  woodblocks  by  12  Uruguayan  artists 
was  assembled  in  Montevideo  by  the 
Cfrculo  de  Bellas  Artes  for  exhibition  in 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  National  Committee  of 
Engraving. 

The  artists,  representative  of  the  newly 
developed  school  of  print  making  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  were  Leandro  Castellanos  Balparda, 
Manuel  Collazo  Castro, Domingo  de  Santia¬ 
go,  Carlos  Gonzalez,  Jose  Lanzaro,  Adolfo 
Pastor,  Antonio  Pena,  Carlos  Prevosti,  Hec¬ 
tor  Ragni,  Guillermo  Rodriguez,  Juan  S.. 
Tagliamonte,  and  Joaquin  Torres  Garcia. 
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‘WHEATSTACKS,”  BY  JOSf  LANZARO 


The  prints  were  first  shown  in  New  York 
at  the  Riverside  Museum,  from  January  19 
to  February  2,  1941,  and  then  sent  on  a 
several  months’  tour  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  Washington  they  were 
on  display  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
from  March  15  to  31. 

The  American  National  Committee  of 
Engraving  has  prepared  an  exchange  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  by  artists  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  sent  to  Uruguay  for  presenta¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  Circulo  de 
Bellas  Artes. 

Three  of  the  Uruguayan  prints  are 
reproduced  herewith. 

Girl  Scout  Western  Hemisphere 
Encampment 

The  second  Girl  Scout  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  Encampment  will  be  held  at  Camp 
Bonnie  Brae,  East  Otis,  Massachusetts, 


August  11-25, 1941.  Girl  Scouts  from  the 
continental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be  joined  by 
teen-age  girls  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as 
from  British  possessions  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere — Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad — Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland,  and  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura¬ 
sao. 

All  girls,  hostesses  and  guests  alike,  will 
bring  samples  of  their  native  arts  and 
crafts  and  be  prepared  to  teach  some  of 
their  native  songs  and  dances.  Problems 
of  the  day  will  be  discussed. 

In  August  1940,  22  girls  from  13  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  met  with  82  hostess  Girl 
Scouts  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  for  a  two-week  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  Camp  Andree,  New  York.  This 
first  Western  Hemisphere  Encampment 
was  so  successful  that  the  second  encamp- 
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ment  has  been  planned  for  this  year. 

The  encampment  is  made  possible 
through  the  Juliette  Low  Memorial  Fund, 
maintained  by  penny  contributions  from 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States. 

Brazilian  agricultural 
resettlement  program 

Brazilian  agricultural  resettlement  was 
provided  for  by  a  decree-law  of  February 
9,  1940,  and  extended  by  a  second  decree- 
law  of  February  9,  1941,  both  dealing 
with  rural  colonies. 

A  rural  colony  is  defined  in  the  earlier 
legislation  as  a  collection  of  surveyed  and 
demarcated  lots  that  together  form  a  group 
of  small  rural  properties.  Such  colonies 
may  be  established  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  states  or  municipalities,  or  by 
rail  or  river  transportation  companies, 
other  associations,  or  individuals.  They 
must  be  in  the  country  and  in  a  section 
where  the  soil  is  good,  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  logical  markets  are  adequate  and 
accessible,  healthful  conditions  prevail, 
there  is  an  adequate  water  supply,  and 
an  area  of  at  least  2,450  acres  is  available. 

In  addition  to  residences  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  administrative  staff  and  the 
workers,  each  colony  will  be  provided 
with  a  demonstration  field  where  crops 
appropriate  for  the  region  will  be  grown; 
rural  schools;  small  forges  and  wood-work¬ 
ing  shops;  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
services;  and  sales,  consumers’  and  credit 
cooperative  societies. 

Native  Brazilians  and  foreign  farmers 
are  eligible  for  lots  in  the  colonies  under 
the  following  conditions:  they  must  be 
at  least  18  years  old  and  own  no  rural 
property  in  the  district;  agree  to  live  on 
the  lot  granted  them;  be  willing  to  work 
their  property;  and,  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  hold  no  public  office. 

The  land  set  aside  for  each  rural  colony 


will  be  divided  into  farming  lots,  of  24.5 
to  122.5  acres  each,  for  growing  crops  or 
raising  livestock,  and  urban  lots,  in  the 
community  center,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  site  of  a  future  village. 

The  lots  may  be  paid  for  either  at  once 
or  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  the 
first  falling  due  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  In  the  first  case,  or  if  all  or  part  of 
the  outstanding  balance  is  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  a  discount  will  be  granted. 

Settlers  will  be  provided  with  free  food 
sufficient  for  their  first  three  days; 
paid  work  on  community  projects  during 
their  first  year;  free  medical  services  until 
the  gioup  becomes  an  independent  entity; 
medicines,  plants,  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecti¬ 
cides,  and  agricultural  tools,  also  for  their 
first  year;  the  loan  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  draft  animals,  during  their  first  year; 
and  transportation  from  the  nearest  rail¬ 
way  station  or  port  to  the  colony. 

Those  who  do  not  fit  into  the  life  of  the 
community  or  who  fail  to  adapt  themselves 
to  its  aims  may  be  expelled  from  the 
community. 

Once  all  the  settlers  in  a  colony  have 
acquired  full  title  to  their  property,  or 
before  if  it  seems  wise,  the  Government 
will  declare,  by  decree,  that  the  group 
has  independent  status.  When  that  is 
done,  the  government  is  empowered  to 
grant  to  the  agricultural  cooperative  so¬ 
ciety  organized  by  the  settlers  the  build¬ 
ings,  tools  and  machinery,  livestock,  and 
other  necessary  material  already  provided. 

The  agricultural  centers  in  e.xistence 
when  the  decree-law  was  passed  auto¬ 
matically  become  rural  colonies. 

The  aforementioned  1941  decree-law 
empowered  the  federzd  government,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  federal  administrative  bodies, 
to  establish  large  nationzd  agricultural 
colonies  for  settlement  by  Brazilian  citi¬ 
zens  without  means  who  are  fitted  for 
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CkHirt«ty  of  Alfredo  Qoido 


STUDENTS’  WORK  AT  THE  ARGENTINE  FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY 


Upper:  Students  of  sculpture  work  directly  in  stone  or  in  clay,  from  which  casts  are  made.  Lower: 
Prints  include  etchings,  drypoints,  lithographs,  and  woodblocks.  The  Fine  Arts  Academy  in  Buenos 
Aires  is  a  public  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction;  the 
director  of  the  school  is  Alfredo  Guido.  Instruction  is  given  not  only  in  sculpture,  engraving,  and 
ceramics,  but  also  in  interior  decoration  and  stage  design. 
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agricultural  labors  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  by  qualified  foreign  farm 
workers. 

The  provisions  of  this  decree-law  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  one. 
In  choosing  a  site,  the  authorities  are 
charged  to  see  that  it  contains  or  is  near 
waterfalls,  to  provide  power.  The  area  of 
the  individual  parcels  will  range  from  49 
to  122.5  acres,  and  if  the  colony  is  in  a 
naturally  wooded  region,  each  parcel 
must  maintain  a  forest  reserve  of  at  least 
25  percent  of  its  total  area;  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  a  large  forest  reserve  of  locally  indig¬ 
enous  trees  shall  be  preserved  near  the 
colony;  and  in  drafting  the  general  plan, 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  region  shall  be 
respected  and  the  flora  and  fauna  pro¬ 
tected. 

In  addition  to  primary  schools  for  all 
children  of  school  age,  the  colonies  will 
establish  an  apprenticeship  system  where¬ 
by  the  settlers  and  their  sons  will  receive 
instruction  in  working  iron,  wood,  and 
leather  and  in  other  skills  which  rural 
workers  should  have. 

These  colonies  will  become  independent 
under  the  same  terms  as  the  rural  colo¬ 
nies,  with  the  added  proviso  that  when 
they  acquire  independence  the  coopera¬ 
tive  society  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
salary  of  the  agricultural  expert  attached 
to  it. 

Personal  identity  cards  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

On  November  19,  1940,  President  Tron- 
coso  de  la  Concha  promulgated  a  new  law 
requiring  every  man  16  years  of  age  and 
over  to  carry  a  personal  identity  card. 
The  law  replaces  that  of  December  21, 
1938,  and  in  the  main  the  provisions  are 
the  same:  the  card  shall  bear  a  photo¬ 
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graph  of  the  owner,  his  finger  prints,  and  * 
a  personal  description;  and  its  presenta¬ 
tion  is  necessary  on  such  occasions  as 
taking  any  public  office,  appearing  in 
court,  registering  at  hotels,  getting  married 
or  divorced,  entering  the  University  or 
any  other  school,  enlisting  in  the  army  or 
joining  the  police  force,  obtaining  em¬ 
ployment,  or  depositing  or  withdrawing 
money  at  a  bank. 

The  new  law  contains  additional  pro¬ 
visions:  Foreigners  in  the  country  for  60 
days  or  more  (previously  30  days)  must 
obtain  a  card;  boys  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  16  must  have  a  certificate  showing 
that  they  are  not  yet  eligible  for  an  iden¬ 
tity  card;  and  instead  of  a  flat  fee  of  one 
peso,  a  sliding  scale  is  established,  from 
50  pesos  down  to  one  peso,  according  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  owner.  Cer¬ 
tain  civil,  religious,  military,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  officials  are  exempt  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fee. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  law  granting 
full  civil  rights  to  women,  the  Dominican 
Congress  extended  the  personal  identity 
card  requirements  to  women  18  or  more 
years  old.  The  fees  for  the  cards,  how¬ 
ever,  are  half  those  for  men,  and  there  is  a 
special  provision  that  domestic  servants 
need  pay  only  25  centavos.  Those  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  payment  of  fees  are  the 
official  First  Ladies  of  the  Republic,  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  unmarried  daughters 
of  accredited  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  in  the  country,  mothers  of 
ten  or  more  children  born  in  the  republic, 
members  of  religious  orders,  and  w'omen 
who  have  rendered  distinguished  and  ^ 
officially  recognized  services  in  the  Red 
Cross  in  times  of  disaster.  The  fees  shall 
be  used  to  create  a  special  fund  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  services  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  mothers  and  children. 


NECROLOGY 


Dario  Enrique  Salas  Diaz. — Chilean 
educator  and  statesman.  Graduate  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Chilian  and  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chile;  received  his  doctorate  in  the  School 
of  Education  of  New  York  University. 
Teacher  of  education  and  languages  in 
various  normal  schools,  Santiago,  1908-11 ; 
assistant  professor  of  education  in  the 
Pedagogical  Institute,  1910-20,  and  full 
professor,  1920  until  his  death.  Editor, 
Rd'isfa  k  instrucewn  Primaria,  1910-14. 
Inspector  General  of  Primary  Education, 
1918-20;  Director  General  of  Primary 
Education,  1920-27;  Counselor,  Ministry 
of  Education,  1928-29.  Delegate  to  the 
First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
Washington,  1915.  Director  and  former 
vice  president  and  president.  National 
Society  of  Professors;  member.  Scientific 
Society  of  Chile.  Translator  of  works  on 
education  by  John  Dewey  and  W.  C. 
Bagley.  Author  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  education.  Died 
at  Santiago  on  February  14,  1941,  at  the 
age  of  60. 


Belisario  Diaz  Romero. — Bolivian  phy¬ 
sician,  scholar,  archaeologist.  Graduate  of 
Medical  School,  San  Andres  University. 
Medical  officer  of  the  Bolivar  and  Abaroa 
Regiments,  1899;  Statistician,  National 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Immigration,  and 
Publicity,  1905;  Director,  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  1905;  Director,  Meteorological  Ob¬ 
servatory,  La  Paz,  1909;  Professor,  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Veter¬ 
inary  Studies,  1909-12;  Professor,  School 
of  Medicine,  La  Paz,  1919;  Chief  Statisti¬ 
cian,  National  Center  of  Geographical 
Studies,  La  Paz,  1920,  later  Honorary 
Director;  Director  of  the  Tiahuanacu 
National  Archaeological  Museum.  Char¬ 
ter  member.  Geographical  Society,  La 
Paz,  Bolivian  Academy  of  History,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  and  Letters;  Anthropological  So¬ 
ciety,  Sucre;  and  others.  Member  of 
learned  societies  in  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  Author  of  more 
than  a  score  of  books  on  agriculture, 
archaeology,  botany,  philology’,  natural 
history,  and  other  scientific  subjects.  Died 
in  La  Paz  on  .August  2,  1940,  aged  70. 
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The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 


English  edition,  in  all  countries  ol  the  Pan  American  Union . SL50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  “  “  “  “  “  “  1.00  “ 
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An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edidon,  for  subscripdons  in  countries  outside  the 

Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN  NATION  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 


Asuncion 
Barranquilla 
Bogota 
Buenos  Aires 
Caracas 

Ciudad  Trujillo 
Guatemala 


Alpacas 

Asphalt 

Bananas 

Oxttle  and  Pampas 
Chicle 

Coal  and  Iron 


Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 


Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Guayaquil 

Habana 

La  Paz 

Lima 

Managua 

Maracaibo 


AMERICAN  city  SERIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Mexico  City 
Montevideo 
Panama 
Quito 

Rio  dc  Janeiro 
Rosario 


Coca 

Cocoa 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Copper 


COMMODITIES 
Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Nitrate  Fields 
Oils  and  Waxes 
Quebracho 
Quinine 
Rubber 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


San  Josi 
San  Salvador 
Santiago  (Chile) 
Santiago  (Cuba) 
Sao  Paulo 
Tegucigalpa 


Sugar 

Tagua 

Tanning  Materials 

Tin 

Wool 

Yerba  Mate 


FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  ofHcial  sources 


COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 


PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  tmnotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 
A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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